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BY JOHN CLARE, 
THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE PEASANT-POET. 
Written ina Lunatic Asylum, and hitherto unpublished. 


It’s just upon the eve of May ; 
The shooting blades of corn 

Are hung with dew at early day, 
And green the hedge-row thorn. 

But these with me have nought to charm, 
Though such was all to me 

When roaming round the lonely farm 
Where Jessy used to be; 

For there beneath the woods’ dark brow 

I loved—and cannot leave her now. 








Without her, life seems all alone ; 
I scarce can bear its noise : 
My heart feels heavy as a stone, 
And locks up Fancy’s joys. 
The sun looks from the happy sky 
On fields of wheat and corn; 
The skylark meets the light on high, 
And singing wakes the morn: 
Beside the thorn and woodland bough 
I’ve loved—and cannot leave her now. 


We met on such a morn as this; 
The sun looked o’er the hill: 
But years have crept tween that and this 
And I love Jessy still. 
The cows had found a snug retreat 
Among the sweet green corn; 
I never found @ morn so sweet 
Since first love’s hope was born : 
We loved between the white thorn bough, 
So true—I cannot leave her now. 





AN ACROSTIC ON JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
BY JOHN BROUGHAM, ESQ. 


J oy; joy to thee, Hibernia! ’mongst thy sons of lettered fame 
Another poet's bust is reared—another deathless name 

Midst those of brightest eminence, Swift, Sheridan, and Moore, 
Enrolled in fit companionship for ever to endure. 


Still, Knowles, may inspiration wait upon thy truthful pen ; 
Still may succeeding triumphs rise again and o’er again, 
Hallowing each variedJink of fond affection’s chain, 
Enlisting kindred sympathies—impressions that remain. 


Responsive to the mighty throb, what bosom does not swell 

In strong suspensive anguish, as the mountain-father, Tell, »* 
Despairing draws the tardy bow? or, who can calmly stand 

And coldly hear the shouts that hail his liberated land? 


No unbecoming thought impure thy stainless pages hold: 
Kind-heartedness and noble worth thy mind-fraught scenes unfold ; 
No ermine-mantled vices their insidious poison leave, 

Or covert infamy glozed o’er, tv dazzle and deceive. 


Well hast thou won the poet’s wreath, which all on thee bestow: 
Long may it in.green fresliness rest upon a placid brow; 

End by every happy tie and ipamuatied by care, 

Serenely may thy hale old age thy youthful laurels wear! 





TOBIAS GUARNERIUS, 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL TALE. 


Some fifty years ago, my great grandfather journeyed to Bremen, 
where, for several days, he was detained on business. One dark win- 
ter’s evening, as he was strolling about, near the Cathedral, he re- 
marked, at the angle of a lonely street, a little shop, in the front of 
which hung two boards, red painted, and purporting to represent vio- 
lins, thereby indicating the business carried on within, or rather in- 
tended to be carried on; for the whole stock was composed but of a 
trombone, senpenae’ at the wall, a violoncello, bereft of strings, some 
three or four bows, and a tenor violin, which the master of the estab- 
lishment was busy mending. With these exceptions, the place was 
perfectly empty, and, despite of the show-board affixed over the door, 
resembled a burgher guard-house rather than the shop of@ musical- 
instrument maker. 

The agonising wick of a half-burned candle projected its gloomy tints 
over the man working in this wretched abode. Little did he appear to 
care about perfecting the work in which he was e aged, for now and 
then he would lay aside the instrument, leave his yn and stride up 
and down, his glance fixed, his movements abrupt and hurried, as a 
man haunted by some deep and torturing thought. 

Partly through curiosity, and partly to shelter from a sudden snow- 
shower, m adventurous kinsman entered the shop, and, despite his 
reing ly unacquainted with music, requested to be shown some 

‘Violins !” brusquely responded the man. “ Don’t you see that I 

ve none? I don’t sell violins, unless you wish to take a bargain of 
this violoncello; it was given me as payment for mending the instru- 
ments belonging to the orchestra of the ‘Learned Dogs.’ Yes, sir,” 
reiterated he, as my grandfather expressed a sneering incredulity, 
ann very successful concerts they were, too, for the members of tho 

reat Council unanimously expressed their satisfaction. Come, buy 
my Violoncello ; Pll let you have it for ten crowns; here, lay down 
‘wenty — and whe: reece.’ 
y relative objec at he could not possibly purch i - 
Cello, as he actually stood in need of a violin. phe alt teas 
Pose. this conclusive argument, the instrument-maker replied in so 
Stra @ manner, that his interlocutor at once suspected him to be 
Something of @ maniac, and his doubts were soon removed when he 
saw him walk about and make extraordinary gestures; moreover, at 
} we wee an old dame came in, sh ging her shoulders, and beck- 
. thatthe poor fellow was not right in bis mind. 
he next day my grandfather left the town, without otherwise think- 


- 
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ing of the s being with whom he in Contact. Three 
years afterwards, Sevion returned to wathices observed that the 
shop was closed, and on the dilapidated shytters remarked large red 
crosses, a circumstance which nat@Pally awoke his attention. At sup- 
per-time he communicated his observations to his host, and told him of 
the strange reception he had met with, in that very shop, three years 
previous. The magistrate (for my grandfather’s host was no less than 
F the chief police magistrate) was an amiable man and a witty narrator ; 
he made no difficulty in satisfying him on the subject, and at once re- 
counted the following authentic story :— 

‘‘ Tobias Guarnerius was the name of that instrument-maker, Bare- 
ly could he, by his exertions, support his mother, whom you saw 
=F his house, where she had been living since the death of her son’s 

e. 

‘« He was the only workman of his profession in the town, and being 
of acknowledged practical ability, numerous musical artists and ama- 
teurs sent him instruments to repair. Through this, he might easily 
have led a comfortable and happy life; but, ten years before you chan- 
ced to meet him, he had been visited by areal calamity. One fine morn- 
ing he awoke a prey to a fixed idea, the realisation of which he unre- 
mittingly pursued, at the sacrifice of money, time, and health. , 

** Vainly had his wife represented to him the madness of his perversi- 
} and vainly besought him not to reduce her toa state of misery ; 

e poor woman died, in a great measure from the grief she had expe- 
rienced in seeing him squander the fruits of his labours. Still this dire 
oceurrence stayed not the fever that possessed him. All he had, had 
been ingulfed into the abyss open before him—at first his savings, 
afterwards the money he could borrow from his friends; at a later 

riod, his furniture, his goods, and lastly a portion of his clothes. 

owever, his unsuccessful attempts deterred him not from the insane 
project he contemplated. Atone time he had been compelled, from 
want of money, to cease his experiments, but, nevertheless, still cher- 


period, render him celebrated, and amply compensate him for his labour 
and sacrifices. 

“ It is but right tosay, that, had he attained his end, it would have been 
to him a source of fortune. Having had in his possession a violin of 
Stradivarius, for which amateurs had offered him an immense price, 
he imagined he could imitate the make of that celebrated artificer. 
Therefore he set to work. By using the same sort of wood as that which 
Stradivarius employed, and cop with mathematical precision the 

pe and dimensions of that model instrument, he expected to obtain 
his own violin sounds equally powerful and harmonious. Still, 
pdespite all efforts, there ever was some slight difference; every unsuc- 
cessful attempt was instantly followed by another, as each time he de- 
tected some imperfection to which could be ascribed the inferiority of 
his work ; so the task was ever to be recommenced. This was a sort of 
vicious circle, wherein the poor man indefinitely turned—an appren- 
ticeship which might have lasted a life-time. 

‘“* However, after numerous essays, he had modified his primitive 
idea. One day he succeeded admirably, making a violin of irreproach- 
able imitation ; still the instrument, fashioned b his hands, prvved, in 
the end, so much inferior to the Stradivarius, that he arrived at the 
conclusion, that in the creation of this chef d'auvre, there lay some 
element of a preternatural kind, which he had hitherto neglected to 
call into action. 

*«* Who knows,’ he gravely said, one day, to a natural philosopher, 
who, by a novel application of the theory of sound, pretended to lead 
him to the solution of his instrumental problem ; ‘ who knows but it is 
rather beyond the material world I shouid seek ? words represent ideas. 
do they not? Now, the French instrument-makers call the sound-post 
‘the soul of a violin.” The soul! Do you understand me, sir ? er- 
haps, unwittingly, have I found, at last, the secret I have so long 
sought for.’ 

‘** A half-smile was the philosopher’s sole response; and poor Tobias 
again lost himself more deeply than ever in the labyrinth of his re- 
searches. 

‘*It chanced, one evening, that a customer brought a bow to be mend- 
ed, and forgot in the shop a book which, for several days, remained in 
Guarnerius’ possession. During his leisure hours (scarce were they, 
for when his hands worked not, his poor brain was busily engaged,) 
Tobias scanned this book—one of those venerable monuments of German 
patience and erudition, in the introduction of which the author assert- 
ed, with unaffected modesty, that he would discourse de omni re sci- 
bilé / and a few other subjects. Indeed, you could see next to a chap- 
ter on ‘The best form of government,’ this title—‘ The art of taming 
a shrew.’ Another contained ‘ A receipt for making Cyprus wine ;’ 
‘A dissertation on the morals of the eleven chensabl virgins ;’ and, 
lastly, ‘An exaltation of the benefits of baldness.’ A tone of peculiar 
bonhomie pervaded this shapeless work, and coaxed on the reader most 
pleasingly : so much id it attract our monomaniac that, during half 
a done t diverted him from his haunting thoughts. 

‘** Unexpectedly, at the reverse of a page, this heading caught his 
searching eyes :—‘ On the transfusion of souls! Scarcely had he read 
these words when as though the revelation of his long-sought-for se- 
cret were about taking place, he called out to his mother to close the 
shop, and having desired. her to tell all visitors that he was absent from 
town, he madly rushed out and shut himself up in his chamber. He 
began to read that chapter which, in his mind’s-eye, could not fail to 
be the most marvellous ever penned by philosopher. 

** No human disappointment could be compared to that which await- 
ed poor Tobias. Bat a second previously, he would willingly have 
given a pound of his own flesh to be allowed to read those pages which 
were, in fact, but a wretched rhapsody, interspersed with quotations 
from the Scriptures, Aristotle, Plato, and the fathers of the Church. 
After a log series of ramblings, of abstractions, and conversations, the 
author concluded by this novel discovery—the soul is immortal! But, 
alas! for poor Tobias; his hour was at hand; his imagination had 
greedily seized upon the words suddenly offered to his diseased mind, 
that title which lent a sense of reason to his many visions; in a word, 
he now pictured to himself the soul as a transferable substance, which, 
from its power of animatisn, was susceptible of translation. 

‘* Nor is it much to be wondered at, that in Germany (where philo- 
sophy is, so to speak, inhaled from the very air), our artisan, who had 
heard of metempsychosis, should have been gradually beguiled into 
that extravagant belief. From his hours of pondering over that chap- 
ter, he imbibed aa indelible faith. Henceforth, his only thought was, 
what material process could enable him to apply to the making of his 
instruments the benefit of his psychological Tecavery. 

** Three months later, on St Joseph’s eve, every clock had long since 
struck one, and the whole city of Bremen was buried in sleep. Tobias’ 
working shop was carefully closed, and, lest any one might detect, 
ete the shutters, the light glimmering in his back room, a cur- 
fae of double-folded green baize had been spread before the hali-glass 

oor. 

‘* In truth, these preliminary precautions were not uncalled for, as 





our violin maker was now engaged in the most strange and unnatural 


ished the hope of obtaining result such as should, at some not distant: 
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occupation. In a red damask cur 7 bed, whereon, years back, 
Tobias had been ed into the world, lay his sick patho Mom 
Guarnerius, a prey to the pangs of agony—now succum a 

to consumption, many- months of lingering illness. he 
stood, 1 over her chest, from which was oes issuing a fright- 
ful rattle. ot a tear bedewed his eye, nor did his features 

the sl a aren oe the betel 6 of his dying parent. He 
seemed absorbed in the presentiment of some solemn and fatal occur- 
rence, the expectation of which engrossed his whole being. Doubtless, 
for the purpose of receiving some strange , an extraordins- 
ry apparatus, never before heard of, nor described by human science, 
had been so placed as to establish a connexion between the couch of the 
old dame and a table whereon lay an violin ; a tube, visibly 
made from an alloy of different metals, and one end of which was fan- 
nel-shaped, covered the lips of the woman, and breath, 
which regularly ingulfed itself with a mournful noise. The other ex- 
tremity of this tube was adapted to a post, similar to those placed » 
wards between the bottom and sound-board of stringled instruments, 
with this difference, that it was of an unusually great diameter, hol- 
low, and so dis as to shut hermetically, by means of an admira- 
bly cut out screwing lid, when the mouth-piece of the tube should be 
removed, Precisely mr the point of iene perme. the wood —_ 
metal, and as tho to prevent any evaporation when the separation 
should take place, Wirt re deal box was contrived, the damp and worm- 


eaten boards of which exhaled a nauseous, earthy odour, which, as also 
the rusty nails stilbremaining, indicated their having formed part of 


an object of ions. 

** At fifty-two past one the breathing of the patient ceased, 
and her heart and pulse beat no more. A deepsigh was suddenly heard 
from within the tae. agitated, as it were, by a galvanic motion ; and 
that sigh was suc¢ by a shudder, which ran along the niétal, and 
rebounded in the of the case connected with it. Instantly To- 
bias rushed forw: ; his eyes wild, his breast heaving ; he ushed 
aside the tube conductor ; and, notwit the incredible tance 
which impeded his purpose, quickly screwed the lid on the end of the | 
post: z vest’ 

«* Now, although the material proof of this monstrosity was never ' 
produced, it is quarrelly believed that Tobias Guarnerius had confined _ 
within the unfinished instrument, the soul ofhis poor mother--the first 


soul he had chanced to meet wherewith to make his ‘ ) 
sooner had the link been severed, by which the spirit was united to 
body, now at the end of its earthly , than the soul sprang to re- 


turn upwards ; led to follow the narrow passage which 
was to impede its ezib tt in its distress, fled to the very limit of the 
free before it ; doubtless, it 


m ; mo ig aped in spite of the 
short time the gaoler had been cl the lid. But all had been fore- 
seen by his hellish imagination. e fir planks, co the space 


over which the odious mystery was accomplished, had belonged to a 
coffin but recently taken from the churchyard. When striving to de- 

art, the soul, horror-stricken by that atmosphere of death, had shrunk 

ackward. Then had Tobias imprisoned it to make it serve hereafter 
for the accomplishment of his monstrous purposes. However, such a 
frightfal experiment could not take place without an awful punishment 
visiting its author. Searcely was the deed consummated, when Tobi- 
as, stricken, as by an electric shock, fell.on the floor, where he lay 
senseless long after sunrise. 

‘* When awaking from his lethargy, he felt at first an utter prostra- 
tion; his limbs being fatigue-worn as efter a long journey ; but it 
was no easy thing for him to collect his thoughts, and understand that 
which had happened him. At last he gathered sufficient remembrance 
of all that haa passed during the night. His hand agitated by a shud- 
dering which he ever retained, he approached the bed whereon rested 
the cold and lifeless body. He closed the eyelids lest a deadly glance 
should meet his; and, having covered the face, he experienced a tre- 
mulous sensation; for he ined the we a shape, delineated be- 
neath the sheet, assumed an air of reproachful defiance. 

** A fortnight had elapsed; the remains of Brigitta had been laid in 
the grave; but the day of her funeral witnessed extraordinary occur- 
rences ; each time when, during the prayers for the dead, the priest 
had spoken of the soul of the deceased, the tapers, lighted round the 
coffin, were suddenly extinguished ; and many other strange reports 
were heard afterwards. Tobias had seen and heard all; remorse soon 
gnawed him to his very heart, so strongly, indeed, that albeit he had 
realised the dream of his entire life, he had not yet dared to try the in- 
strument which was now completed. However, in it dwelt a wonderful 
harmony, for whenever the wind merely passed over the strings, the 
violin exhaled sighs of a wonderful sweetness. 

‘It having become known that Tobias had discovered his long sought 
for secret, musicians and amateurs daily crowded intv his shop, some 
lsughing at the dreamer, others asking, with earnest curiosity, when 
the violin-wonder should be heard ; but Tobias ever delayed, 
that as yet he was not ready. 

‘It so occurred, that a certain German prince chanced to pass through 
Bremen, who, above all accomplishments, possessed that of being a per- 
fect violinist. His reputation as a virtuoso had spread throughout Bu. 
rope, and whatsoever the phar, of the town he visited, a concert 
was instantly organised; and oftentimes would his highness deign to 
pratity, purest the pyr ag pe Br Burgomaster, a a. 
grat é illustrious er, hastened to re a wusical soirée, 
and informed Guaraailes aot he would be pleased to have him make 
the first essay of his new instrument. 

** At the moment Tobias received this intimation, he was becoming 
reconciled to his own conscience. The impression of terror he had re- 
ceived from the contemplation of his awful deed, like the memory of 
human emotions, had gradually died away. In his then quietude, he 
found the following st arguments that sprung to his relief:— 

** «We never know the decrees of Divine justice, nor can we tell who 
shall be lost, or who shall be saved. In the world’s ent, my 
mother led a good life—true; but will heaven confirm a t? 
And who can deny, but by detaining her soul here below, f pérhaps 
spare her days of awfal torments! Moreover, I am a good son he ad- 
ded, with sublime sophistry. Others reverentially aa the bones | 
of their parents. I preserve the sou/ of my mother, nor will I part 
with it on any account. Between these examples of filial piety, is there 
not truly that same difference which separates the spiritual from the 
material.’ 

“Such were the reflections with which Tobias quieted his con- 
science. 

‘« On tle evening of the great experiment.a new anxiety suddenly 
seized upon his mind: he began to question the satisfactory result he 
had so long anticipated. Had the soul been really transfused? Sup- 
posing it had for some seconds sojourned where it had been imprison- 
ed, might it not possibly have esea by some subtle evaporation, 


thereby obeying the celestial law of attraction, recalling it heaven- 
ward? And what should not be his confusion, if, in presence of the 
whole assembled city, his superhuman creation proved to be, afterall, 
but a wretched squeaking instrument similar to the many he had made 
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before. In truth his fears were rational, and rather than ex him- 
self to so dreadfal a disappointment, he would bave conquered that re- 
ous terror which had hitherto prevented him from putting his work 
to the test; now would he have tried his violin had it scill been in his 
ession! But acting as ® man who knows the world, in the morn- 

ng he had sent to the Burgomaster's residence the vivlin, placed in a 
costly case, of which he kept the key; alea jacta est ; he could not 
change his resolution ; in another half hour he would surpass the glory 
of Stradivarius and other masters in his art, or become an object of 
merciless derision. ’ " 

«* At the appointed time, all the guests of the grand festival being 
present, Tobias Guarnerius was ushered into the drawing-rooms, The 
general appearance of his dress,was somewhat antediluviun, and told of 
a long suffered misery. Despite the particular pains he had taken, 
there was in his outward man something stiff and gaudy, which made 
of him @ burlesque-looking individual. However, once seated in & 
corner, his face pale as marble, his motionless eye staring with dire 
anxiety at the virtuoso, who, for thefirst time, was about'giving a voice 
to his creation, he no longer appeared grotesque ; but sentiments of 
fearful emotion, akin to his own, pervaded the entire auditory. 

“ It were vain to attempt describing the agitation which passed 

the assembly when the bow wee to set the strings in vibra- 
tion; the captive soul was then tortured by frightful agony, and lament- 
ed in dismal accents. Some have even asserted, that from the 
first notes they felt as though they had been uplifted from the ground 
and had rema suspended in the air, amidst indescribable anguish ; 
to others the perception of the sound was so deep and impressive, so 
and powerful were their sensations, that they felt as though 

Pref thin nad besa torn off and their nerves left bare. 
But that which no human words could depict was the ineffable 
of all the souls, recognising, although unable to account for 

ge, the voice of a sister calling to them, whose plaintive - 

made them sink into profound melancholy, and finally into tears, 
either the of a mother weeping over her dead first-born, the 
tearful lament of a maiden on the day of her lover's desertion, nor the 

sorrowing accents of an artist, dying ere his genius’ creation be a- 
chieved, cangivean adequate idea of the bitter complaints of this daugh- 
ter of Heaven, treacherously detained beyond its earthly time, and be- 

to be freed into eternal repose. No one, not even he who led 

the bow on the strings, could have remembered one single note of the 
tune played on Guarnerius’s violin ; no one could have told whether 
that which he had heard were a melodious song, or the wonderful tale 
of a sublime poet, whose admirable art would have depicted all human 
suffering, anxieties, and sadness in life;it spoke of all, from vague, re- 
ul melancholy, with its endless desires, to deceptions the most 
t-rending ; but none could tell that at any time, or in any place, a 

y 80 ly moving had struck upon his ear. 

“When the music had ceased, the auditors recovering from the ecstasy 
and inward contemplation in which they had been plunged, turned 
their looks towards Tobias Guarnerius. At this moment, the artist so 
pens 4 prevailed over the man, that he had been deaf to the cry of 
anguish, echoing in every one’s heart, which so profoundly ought to 
have moved him. Indeed,to this soul-gaoler, not only ought it to have 
been a lament, but also an awful reproach ; yet he had heard nought 
but sounds of a heavenly harmony, superior to all that masters in 
his art had ever produced; at last finding it solved, that problem of 
entire life, he dropped on his knees, his clasped hands, extended his 
heavenwards, and tears ran down his face, now beaming with an 
sapteomen of indescribable ecstasy. Oaly after a lapse of fifteen minutes 

he recognise the Prince, who having roused o1.n fron his blissful 
aparte, by violently shaking him by the arm, inquired whether he 
would take a thousand crowns for his violin. 

*«* My violin for a thousaal crowns!” responiel he, with a wild 
glance and his wonted maniac like laughter ‘ so you presume toset a 

rice upon that which yesterday existed not, and does exist now ? 

ould you like to buy the sun? Wein Herr, what would you pay for 
it, su , some fine morning, it were for sale ?” 

“* What meant these haughty words of the poor instrument- maker ? 
Was his filial piety growing indignant at the bargain offered, or his 
vanity as an inventor revolting against this mean appreciation of his 
work? It was in the latter sense that the prince interpreted the ob- 
jections of Tobias, so he immediately doubled his offer; but the man in- 
sisted that he was not willing to sell his violin, his glory being now 
immortal. Unfortunately he had to contend with g royal wish, and 
one not easily deterred by obstacles ; the Prince bdving drawn from 
his pocket a bundle of bank notes, amounting ta 1 florins, scatter- 
ed them on thetable, with the contents of a superb purse, plentifa!ly 
supplied with gold. 

‘+ * For this—your violin?” exclaimed the noble dil/etiante. 

On beholding this, poor Tobias, who had never in his life possessed 
as much as a thousand florins, sacrificed pride, filial piety, and every 
other sentiment ; in a word, all his scruples gaddenly vanished, as with 
@ covetous wye he counted the notes, and valued rapidly the couteuts 
ofthe purse Then affecting to yield reluctantly to an unsupportable 
constraint, he said :— , 

* *Since you insist so positively, I consent. Take my violin and 
even the case into the bargain. But please bear in mind, that I do not 
Warrant my instrument; if you take bad care of it, and it should get 
out of order, remember [ will not undertake to mend it.” 

His highness’s desire was such, tat it did not allow him to consider 
one moment that there was a5 | such chance to dread. Having ordered 
the violin to be carried to the Burgomaster’s house, the prince virtuoso 
abruptly took leave of the company, to go and quietly indulge in the 
play nog of his instrument, to the great displeasure of the neighbouring 

nhabitants whose repose wascompletely out of the question during the 
first nig ht of violin enjoyment ; nor had Tobias very peaceful rest ; hi 
mind being haunted by the same thoughts which had seized upon him 
at the Bargomaster’s ; ‘* his glory would be everlasting !—and now 
” a ae immensely rich, a fortune of more than fifteen thousand 

orins !” 

** To make himself the better concious of this pleasing reality, he 
counted, one by one, every gold piece, every bink note; and when, his 
lamp being extinguished, his eye cuuld no longer feast upon the sight, 
he still coaated and caressed the notes and gold, and enclosed the 
whole in his purse. that he might weigh an1 hold his whole fortune in 
his hand; thus did he remain occupied until the rise of morning, when 
at length he fell asleep. He rested but a short time, and when he 
awoke, felt as though he had spent the previous evening amidst the 
joyous raviugs of intoxication ; he felt his head heavy, his thoughts 
uncollected, and his heart unsatisfied. An awful idea began to be- 
siege him: not only had he stolen and detained, but lo! he had sold 
the soul of his mother: he now imagined that, at every hour, the pur- 
chaser would have the right of awaking and forcing it tosing Per- 
haps he would sell it to some other person; whither then might it 
not yesenes While tortured by these reflection, 2 man who belonged 
to Burgomaster's household entered his shop; Tobias knew well 
the visitor, who, many years back, had been affisnced to Brigitta, 
and on the eve of marrying her, when suddenly he was compelled to 
become a soldier. Many years afterwards he had returned and found 
her another man’s wife; still he continued to entertain great friend- 
Son bubtiliadianang leslossly, bol Sepseielly taviied, hin. to via 

ously, repea’ a m to visit 
whenever he » meg Er he hat become Seasons A inmate of the house, 
and had many a time nursed little Tobias. 

On the previous evening, from the antechamber, he had heard the 
violin within which Brigitta’s soul sighed ; instantly he had recognised 
her voice, for, howeverold a man may be, never are his lover's recol- 
lections utterly banished from memory. [t was in the like heart-rend- 
ing accents that Brigitta had lamented, that day whieh he could not 
forget, when they parted! Da the night he remained sleepless, and 
fancying he heard the voice of his mistress, he fell into the most tor- 

Serpents: wherefore, early in the morning he went to de- 
of Tobias an explanation respecting that supernatural event. 

The old man bad not uttered three words when Tobias felt confused, 
and faltered in an embarrassed manner ; however, he soun became 
more composed, and essayed to talk merrily on the subject, but Bri- 
gitta’s old lover was not to be deceived by this ; he retired still more 
perplexed, shaking his head, and muttering between his teeth :— 


“* There must be some wicked mystery in all this!” 


“ Already did Tobias suffer bitterly for his crime, when he thought 
it Heaven's secret only, bat, iow dreadful his pangs, when he knew 
that a mortal’s atteation was directel on the trace of his wicked deed! 
Now he began to tremble lest it might be referred to human justice ; 
for severa: hoars more he struggled against fear and remorse ; at last 
overpowered by both, he repairel to the purchaser's for the parpose of 
ougeetiog him to retake his gold, the price of his infamous bargain, 

restore the violin. Tobias’s intention was to break the spell and 
free the captive spirit, as soon as the instrument should be in his pos- 


























session. But men do not ever command the means of retracing their 
steps in the path of evil, whereon they so easily enter. Tue Prince 
had left Bremen before daylight, und was already fifty miles off, so Tu- 
bias’ first attempt proved fruitless, However, determined as he was 
no longer to bear willingly the weight of bis fwalt, the guilty son did 
not hesitate; haviog hastily closed his shop, be walked to the outskirts 
of the town, where he could meet the public coach that should conduct 
him near the Prince’s chateau. But when he arrived he could not 
gain access to his Highness, nor was he more fortunate for the two suc- 
cessive days, and at last being admitted to the princely presence, he 
heard that the violin nad already changed hands. The royal dilettante 
had not been able to play on this instrument more than two days, so 
very irritable had it rendered bis nervous +ystem; his doctor having 
declared that the piercing, preternatural souuds produced by the violin 
were the cause of this derangement in the v.rtueso’s health The 
Prince had sold it to an Italian, about meking his tour of Europe, and 
who had left instantly for Paris, where he intended giving concerts. 

“* Tobias set off at once; he entered the Freach capital, unmindful of 
the many curiosities, which at another period he would have gazed 
upon so greedily ; his theughts were ceatered upon one sole object, 
that of knowing the address of Signor Bullondini. He was apprised 
of it without aay difficulty, for, thanks to his violin, the artist had, 
from his first concert, gained a reputation; all the Parisian journals 

up his talents and the wonderful merit of his instrument. 

* Tobias could not refrain from a moment of passion against the Ita- 
lian who took to himself all the glory, whereas he, the maker of it, 
could elaim so importantashare. But this, thought he, his pride 
should suffer as an atonemet for his deed, and he resigned himself not 
to complain; happy would he be, indeed, if he could regain possession 
of his creation. 

‘* As soon as he was informed of Signor Ballondini’s address, he got 
into a fiacre,which he thought the most speedy means, but thanks to the 

roverbial slowness of taat vehicle, he urrived at the virtaoso’s lodg- 
ngs exactly a quarter of an hoar after his departure for Italy. 

** Tobias followed him to Italy. 

“It would be endless to describe all the places, and name all the 
hands, throagh which the won trous violin passed. The most iron like 
nerves could not endure its effects beyon la fortaight; aad yet no soon- 
er had the proprietor thought of ridJing himself of it, than another 
sprang up instantly, without allowing the instrument to lose any of its 
value. ester two irksome years, unfortunate Tobias chased it 
through Italy, Eogland, the West [adies, Spain, and lastly Germiny, 
whither he returned having once more traversed France. 

“After much fatigue and weariness, our violin-hunter arrived in 
Leipsig, where resided a book-seller wno, he had been told, had recent- 
ly purchased the instrament. This time he arrived not too late, and 
the long-sought-for object was still in the possession of the person in- 
dicated. Bat, alas for Guarnerius! he had journeyed so miny hun- 
dreds of miles, and through so very many lanis, that howsoever rigid 
had been his economy, he nevertheless had exhausted his funds, aud 
now, on the point of purchasing the violin, the price of which had bee 
constaatly maintained to between 12,000 aad 15,000 florins, he ha 
barely a handred florins left. He held council in his own mini, anol 
all weil considered, arrived at the conclusion, that of all thefts which 
man may be guilty of, that of a soul is undeniably the most odious; it 
became obvious to him, that the only p ssible means left ‘0 obliterate 
his former crime, was to commit another ofa lesser kinl; with the 
small sum he still possessed, he attempted to bribe a servant, and ob- 
tained admittance at night, within tae book-seller’s house, that he 
might steal the violin. 

* ut, so ill-fated was this wretched man, that nothing could turn 
favourably with him. It so chancel that the bribed valet was an hon- 
est rogue, who having maturely reflected on the un leinable advantage 
of pocketing the price of a wicked action and not committing it, informed 
his master of the whole affiir. Tobias was taken, cast iuto prisun, and 
was nigh seeing his trials ead in a dishonouriag seatence. The dresl 
of this misfortune brought to its climx a disease, which the violence of 
his ever excited and never gratified desires, combined with his latter 
years of torment and agitatiun had insensibly fostered in his constitu- 
tion. In a word, an aneurism was ruptured, which necessitated his re- 
moval to the hospital. 

** There, minute by minute, did he feel himself dying; and mean- 
while the doctor, who treated him somewhat uaceremoniously, had made 
him aware that nothing coull be done to restore his health ; this natu- 
rally led him to expect he shoul escape the grasp of the human laws; 
but,alas! be contemplated also the awful certainty of being soon sumn- 
moned before Divine justice ; there he knew he shoul! have a difficult 
account to settle; stiil, he who had once been a devout Catholic, dared 
not now seck for consolation and better hopes in religion, terror-stricken 
as he was at the monstrosity of the avowal he had to make. 

**One fiae morning in autumn, a sunbeam was resting on his sick 
couch ; this diffused cheerfulness aroun!l; a fresh breeze agitated the 
foliage of the trees beneath his window, and the birds chirpel merrily 
in the branches. So mach repose and happiness breathed in the air, 
that no one could have thought of dying on that day. The sight of en- 
raptured nature had uplifted his mind to his Creator, and his heart, at 
age. turned lovingly towards the Infinite Bounty. He mustered 
sufficient courage to entrust his secret to a priest. that he might obtain 
absolution ; the chaplain came to hear his confession, and a laborious 
one it was. He unbardened his heart, but the emotion he experience, 
considerably weakened him, insomuch that as the priest proceeded with 
due unctioa and formal austerity, being in the hibit of never giving 
absolution without previously quoting, at the very least, two leagth- 
ened fragments of his long since delivered orations on the Seven Deadly 
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pes. me of a most unearthly nature, are audible within the gloomy 
w 

‘* Never since Tobias’s departure has the landlord been able to find , 
tenant for the place, so he is at last determined to bave it pulled down 
an eveat which will give no slight satisfaction to the peaceful inhabj: 
tants of Bremen.” 











Thus related the witty and humorous magistrate, My great grand. 
father, natarally fon | of g! ostly and psychological narrations, cordia). 
ly thanked his host, and hascened to repair to the shop, once inhabited 
by poor Guarnerius, with the intention of spending the night in that 
strange dwelling, and witnessing with his owa eyes whatever preterna. 
tural apparition m ght take place. whicli should contribute to the illus. 
tration of his psychological journal, from which we have extracted the 
pages now offered to our r2uders. ; 





AMERICAN FLYING MACHINES. 


The following jeu d'esprit appeared in the last number of the K nickerbocker, ix, 
the form of a letter to the Editor. 

You are doubtless aware of the fact, that a company is about being 
formed for the. purpose of Seg nay an Aerial Line by Balloons from 
New York to Europe! The first balloon is now nearly finished, and 
will be ready to “ sail” on or before the thirty-first of April next. A 
meeting took place some evenings since, at which the projector of the 
scheme, many of the stock-holders, and some gentlemen of capital, 
whom it was proposed to admit to the privilege of taking stock, at. 
tended. The meeting was organized in due form, the usual officers 
pro-tem. ast and an animated discussion arose on the general 
prospects of the company, and its anticipated profits. The projector 
stated that the balloon was now near its completion, and that he had 
no cause to alter bis views as to the entire practicability of the plan; 
that he had found satisfactory answers to all the objections that had 
suggested themselves to his own mind, while those raised by others he 
had ascertained to be entirely too trifling for serious notice. 

At th s juncture, one of the ‘‘ gentlemen of capital” suggested that 
he should like to hear some remarks on the practicability of the enter. 
prise; whereupon the projector asked if he referred to the probability 
of the stock being all subscribed for, to which the ‘* gentleman of 
capital” replied tnat he more especially referred to the feasibility 
of the plan, as he had heard that it embraced a few features which 
were not reconcileable with nature's laws. The projector replied, that 
after the regular business of the evening he would with pleasure an- 
swer any objections of a scientific character which could be suggested ; 
but that the more immediate objects ofthe meeting required their first 
attention. It had been proposed that the subscriptions for stock should 
be opened for general competition by advertisement, erc., but that he 
should object to such a course as ouly calculated to call out objections 
from self-constituted scientific men, whose educationand knowledge 
were not commensurate with such an undertaking; and hence, that his 
entire time would be employed in answering these pigmy cavillers, 
without producing any favourable result; for he had found by exper- 
ience that ualess the brain of the listener enabled him to comprehend 
the whole scheme at once, it was entirely u eless to attempt to furnish 
brains, as well as a certificate of stock. His object at this time, he 
said, was to state to the meeting; that he had succeeded in engaging 
the services of two gentlemen, well known in the London and New York 
stock-market and whose ability to procure the necessary number of 
stock-holders, without the useless and tardy method of consulting the 
entire public, could not be doubted. It was only necessary to state, 
that one of them procured all the subscribers to the stuck of ‘* Tic 
Bostun Polar Ice Company,” the object of which was to send vessels 
into the North Sea, with a peculiar armament, so constructed that 
triangular missiles, of not less than one hundred pounds’ weight, could 
be fired from properly constructed guns, at Icebergs, go as to disinte- 
grate them in the direction of their natural cleavages ; by which means 
they could be taken on board and carried tothe West [udia and other 
markets, and should any part remain unsold, then the water of chrys- 
tallization was to be separated from the ice, and incorporated with 
chareval, for the purpose of making diamonds for the European mar- 
kets. ‘I need not, gentlemen,” addel the projector, “inform you of 
the entire success of this company, as it is not only a wonder, but was 
broaght about by the geuius of a Tador.” The other geatleman re- 
ferred to had orgsnized * The Worth Sea Gull- Feather Ecpedition.” 
The gulls were stiot by harpoons attached to chains, the other énds oF 
which remained on board the vessel, and each gull, or harpoon-fall of 
gulls, when pulled back on the deck, was suspende! in the hold, when 
all the chains were attached to a powerful galvanic battery, one shock 
from which caused the feathers to drop off cleanly from the birds into 
the hold, while the amount of heat given off under the electrical action 
was sufficient to cure the feathers, and to prevent their becoming foeti(. 
The oleaginous matter was then tried out from the gulls, and sold in 
Boston as hair-oil, at a lerge profit. Some part of this oil was divided 
among the stock-holders as ‘‘ goose grease” With such adjuncts as 
these two gentlemen, he could not doubt tMat the entire stock would 
be readily disposed of to persons of the highest standing, and therefore 
he had engaged their services, reserving twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the stock for the use of the two capitalists, who had “ honour- 
ed him with their company on the present occasion.” 

As to the more immediate destination of the balleon now building, 





he intended that it should leave Perth-Amboy on the thirty-first of 
April, and arrive in London on the first of May; that ne had made ar- 
raogements with the State Committee for the great Fair of 1851 at Lon- 


Sins. . In this particular case, no portion referring specially to the mo- | don, and through them with the Central Committee at Washington, and 
ral state of his penitent, he had to combine several passages, borrowed | that the Central Committee had agreed that on the arrival of the bal- 
from different sermons, which not a little complicsted and lengthened | loon in London, it should hover over tie great ‘* Glass Palace,” until 
the pious ministering ; the last struggles of the patient, whose strength | the hinged roof could be opened, when it could descend and take its 
was visibly forsaking him, had alresly co nmencedl ere all ws acco.a-; place in the grand exhibition. ‘* Under these circumstances,” contin- 


plished. At last, he became utterly unconscious of what passed around, 
aad the eloquent priest was enliag his exhortations, when the squeak- 
ing and distant sound of a violin unpleasantly struck their ears This 
noise as may be inferred, had not the least effect oa the sainted man 
whose office was now performed ; not so, however, with poor Tobiis; 
who felt this wild harmony echoing in the very mirrow of his bones. 
He raised himself in a sitting posture, his hair stendiag on end, and a 
nervous trepidation contracting his features with dire anguish. He 
lent an attentive ear, and convulsively grasping the confessor’s arm—- 

*** Hark! hark!’ he exclaimed in a lameatable tone, ‘ hear you my 
mother’s soul risingagainst me?’ Ant after horrible contortions, whica 
lasted several minutes, he gasped his last breath. 


“Truly the wretched patient had been wrongly affected, for the; 


sounds he had heard came from the violin of one of tne hospital attend- 
ants, who, as of wont, the review of his patients and their tending be- 
ing over, as also the dead being interred, practised the science of music, 
& propensity strongly developed amongst individuals of his avocation. 

** At the very second which marked Guarnerius’s last moments upon 
earth, the bookseller, the possessor of the violin wonder, heard from 
within the case a loud vibration, similar to that of a string swiftly 
touched; having opened the case to examine theinstrument he felt a 
slight breeze, not unlike that proluced by a heavy breathing, pass be- 
fore his face. All the strings had broken at the same time; the bridge 
and sound-post had fallen, and were heard rattling within the violia, 
which, however, was not otherwise damiged An mstrument miker 
was desired to repair this, but to no purpose; notwithstanding his 
efforts the violin had lost its wondroas properties. The change the more 
remarkable was,a total absence of its former over-exciting power. 
However, such as it was, dilettanti considered it a chef d’ c@uvre of 
workmanship. 

“Several months afterwards the rumour of the death of Tobias hav. 
ing spread through his native city, the Burgomaster’s old servant, who 
had hitherto kept complete secrecy, communicated to his friends his 
suspicions, and the curiosity of the Bremese having be+n long since 
awakened by the mysterious disappearance of Tobias, he hvd bat little 
to say te make good people believe his report. Thoy gathered before the 
shop, which had remained closed for more than three years, they broke 
the front part and rushed into the interior Several objects of a sus- 
picious kind, especially the transfusing apparatus and some few books, 
printed in foreign type, were found, aad assisted not a little in throw- 
ing an unfavourable tinge over the memory of the instrument-maker, 
who happily left no one after him to bear his accursed name. The two 
following months were speat by the clergy in offering masses, paid for 
by the pious inhabitants of the city, for the soul of poor Brigitta Guar- 
nerius. 

“The morning after the act of popular justice I have related, the red 
crosses, which you observed on the shutters, were seen, but none could 
tell whose hand had traced these sigas. 

‘Since this catastrophe the neighbouring people. yielding to the in- 
fluence of their superstitious minds, assert that, during the nizht, sin- 





ued the projector, ‘* who can doubt of tue success of our eaterprise ?— 
aad wao can listen to the petty cavillings of the so-called scientific men 
of the preseat day, who are acentury at least behind the age?” 

The projector having finished his harangue, one of the “‘ gentlemen of 
capital” took the floor. He commenced by remarking that he had 
some misgivings as to the possibility of travelling by balloons at all ; 
but that he was entirely open to conviction. He feared the balloon 
could not be guided by those in the car or deck beneath. He had made 
a few experiments, which might not be pertinent, but he should like to 
state them. A few days since he jumped down from his porch upon 
the side-walk, and before doing so, he had taken hold of the waist-band 
of his pantaloons, and while jumping, endeavoured to sustaia himself 
by his arms, but found it impossible. He then thought that the condi- 
tions of the experiment were not coincident with those of the balloon, 
and he therefore caused himself to be suspended by a wire from the 
ceiling attached to the collar of his coat, holding in his hands at the 
same time two cords attached to his feet, and by means of these cords, 
when swinging by the suspended wire, endeavoured to change the di- 
rection of his oscillations, but without effect. He then placed a wash- 
tub in a cist®rn of water, and put his hands upon the handles of the 
tub; but failed entirely in being able to move himself in this rare me- 
dium. He had also stood in a corn-basket, and endeavored to lift him- 
self by the handles, but found it was “* no go.” 

The other capitalist stated that he did not think the experiments of 
his friend were pertinent ; but that admitting, for the sake ofargu- 
ment, that the balloon might be steered by the impingement of vanes 
on the atmosphere during the ascending and descending movements of 
the machine, as in the experiments of Signor Meucci, still he could not 
but thiuk that he foresaw other diffisulties ; such as the impossibility 
of finding a substance capable of retaining pure hydrogen gas for any 
considerable length of time ; that he had found no substance, except ® 
hammered metal, or a vitrified surface, like glass or china, which could 
retain it; that oiled or varnished silk would retain it only for short 
spaces of time, and with no opposing currents or pressures ; that the 
ultimate particles of hydrogen gas were so much smaller than those of 
atmospheric air, or of any other gas, that they could pass through 
substances which were capable of holding other gases ; that an or- 
dinary balloon, which was not intended to be steered at all, at the time 
of leaving the surface of the earth, was usually so large, and held 0 
much gas, that its levity enabled it to take up the aeronaut, and with 
him many times his weight of sand in bags ; but still, so rapid was the 
escape of hydrogen, and consequent increase of weight of the balloon, 
that the aeronaut could not remain up without parting with this great 
weight of sand, which the balloon at first wasentirely competent to 
sustain, and that after a very short time the balloon would not remaia 
elevated, although allthe sand were thrown out, and the balloon there- 


| fore descended again othe ground. He also said that he coald not be 


uiminifal of the fact, that a balloon, as usally constracted, moved 
wth, ani not against the wind ; and hence, while moving with the 
wind, received but slight pressure from it ; whereas, if a mechanical 
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d really be constructed which could steer the vessel, an 
contrivance oe. of piennaphere must oecur on one side, and that un- 
- any such increased pressure the hydrogen would pass immediately 
probe h the material of which the balloon would be made ; and thus 
he aid not believe that’a balloon so opposed on one side by atmospheric 

ure could remain up a single hour under any circumstances. He 
added, that every balloon must necessarily be open at the bottom, for 


S atevery change of temperature through which the balloon might pass, 


uld be increased or diminished one five-hundredth part of its 
pe ro ‘csery degree of heat added or abstracted, and that hence, 
when increased, the excess must be suffered to escape, or the ballvon 
must burst; and at a contraction of the gas from cold, the atmosphere 
would enter to fill up the missing space, and thus these frequent changes 
would tend to render the balloon too heavy to float, and it therefore 
would fall to the earth. Moreover, he doubted the practicability of a 
eontinued re-supply of gas made during the passage of the balloon, as 
the amount of heat evolved during the making of hydrogen gas, frou 
any known means, was large, and as heat always ascends in direct 
lines, the gas in the balloon would expand, and thus burst the balloon; 
for as in holding your hand above, instead of alongside, the blaze of a 
candle, the heat is foundto be very great, and to burn the hand, so 
would it prove to the balloon. He feared likewise that a balloon 
filled with an elastic gas, and steered nst the wind, would be 
flattened on the side opposed by the wind, and thus emptied of its gas; 
indeed, he said, he had filled twosmail balloons, of an equal size, with 
hydrogen gas; one of them he let float off in the atmosphere, the other 
he held by two strings, une at the to and the other at the bottom of the 
balloon, so that, from be'ng detained, it had the force of the carrent of 
air on one side, and in three minutes it became too heavy to float, from 
the interchange of its gas with atmospheric air: while the balloon- 
floating freely in the atmosphere remained up for a much longer time. 
He therefore wished to subscribe for the stock conditionally, if at all. 
He would give draft on his agent in London, payable on the arrival 
of the balloon, ifthe aéronaut could show him a clearance from the 
custom-house in New-York, dated after the departure of the last stea- 
mer. The proposed subscription was declined. 





A LOOSE TILE. 
THE HAT OF THE FUTURE. 


The descendants of Japhet are invited to decide a great question. 
The appeal is made to no less numerous @ body of men than all the in- 
habitants of Europe, the United States and Anglo Saxons in Australia, 
the Exst and West Indies, and other colonies to which they have car- 
ried the dress, along with the traditions and customs, of their own 
countries. The question is one that concerns us in our goings-out, io 
our comings-in, in our churches and chapels, in our courts of justice, 
in our theatres. and in our public and private assemblies ; in our walks, 
and in our rides, and in all our travellings. It is a questioa from which 
one can hardly escape altogether, except by going to bed upon ‘t, and 
laying the distracted head upon the pillow, where alone it can rest in 
freedom from its persecution. 

All men in the civilized world wear hats, and all hats are alike. 
From East to West, from North to South, the head-covering of civilised 
man is a hard black cylinder, or frustum of a cone, erect or inverted, 
and with a narrow rim made of the same inflexible and rigid material. 
It is difficult to say when it is most inconvenient; whether it is most 
in the way when worn upon the head, when carried in the hand, or 
when notin actual use. Oa the head it is hard and uncomfortable ; in 
summer it leaves its mark on the brow, and in winter affurds no warmth. 
It neither protects the face irom the sun in fine weather nor the neck 
from wet in rain. Itis very apt to be blown off by the wind, and, when 
the accident has occurred, itis very difficult to recover again In the 
hand it is awkward and indisposable. In a crowd itis utterly unman- 
ageable, and must be abandoned to its fate, to be crushed and ruined 
as chance may direct. 

It is amusing, and yet melancholy, to see how the owner of a glossy 
beaver, upon his first entrance to a crowd, in the pit of a theatre or 
elsewhere, will strive to keep it out of the press. For himself he cares 
not; his coat may take its chance, but an effort must be made to save 
the young honours of his hat. He struggles to hold it aloft, and for a 
time it may be seen waving above theconfused sea of heads—a signal of 
its owner’s distress. But it cannot last; human muscles are not inex- 
haustible in their powers of eadurance: deltoides, biceps, supinator, 

extensors strike work, and at length the arm and hat drop into the 
destruction which awaits the latter in the close-wedged mass of limbs 
and bodies below. The remonstrances of the surrounding fellow-suf- 
ferers, whose inconvenience has been augmented by the proprietor’s so- 
licitude for his hat, are exchanged for smiles, and self-congratulations 
on their own greater prudence in bringing an old hat, or some more 
yielding substitute for the uncompromising castor. 

But even the old hat is desperately in the way; it will occupy space 
where there is no space to be had, and is « source of perpetual torment 
and discomfort to the owner, and to all about him. Even if it can be 
stowed away under a seat, it is troublesome to get it there,and more 
troublesome to extricate it again. One of the greatest kindnesses one 
man can confer upon another is to relieve him of his hat in a crowd. 
On a full night at the opera or theatre, when the passage between the 
front seats in the pit and the back row of stalls is full of standing, 
jostling, and hat-embarrassed humanity, what act of benevolence is 
more gracious than for a dweller in the stalls to give shelter to the en- 
cumbrance of his less fortunate fellow-spectator in the throng behind 
him? Let him contemplate the snug seat and ample accommodation 
which a longer —_ or greater prudence has obtained for himself with 
gratification and complaceicy, but also let him survey the suffering 
mass from whom he is only divided by a narrow rail. Let him not re- 

rd them with scorn and contempt, but rather with compassion and 
indliness. Let him remember that, although for the mowent in an in- 
ferior position to himself, many of them may be his equals or his bet- 
ters; and that with all of them, besides the common links of brother- 
hood, he bas for the time the additional bond of sympathy in the busi- 
ness of thescene. Let him put furth his hand, and enable one at least 
of these hapless ones to enjoy the evening at greater ease, by taking 
from him one of his miseries. So saall the recipient of this favour go 
to his home a happier, and,in his feelings of gratitude, a better man; 
and the kind courtesy of his benefactor will mingle in his dreams with 
the recollections of Jenny Lind or Macready. 

In @ carriage, the hat, whether on the head, in the hand, or slung 
from the roof, is almost equallyincommodioas. If retained” upon the 
head, the seat assumed by the traveller must be stern and erect; he 
must not lean back, nor on either side; he must be as wakefal as Argus, 
and as rigid as alamp-post. If in the hand, it is of course in the way ; 
and if suspended, it is liable to be damaged by people getting in and 
out of the carriage, damaging also their hats in return. Ina room it 
is detestable in every way, and in everybody's way. 

The only circumstances under which a hat not on the head can be said 
to be of any use—except, perhaps, to catch butterflies—are when it is 
employed on the platform or the hustings. A great many speeches de- 
pend entirely upon the hat, even when they are not actual! y read out 
of it, as sometimes happens An orator without any kuowledge of the 
figures of speech, or any of “all the rhetorician’s rales,” whicn, ac- 
cording to Hudibras, ‘teach nothing but to name his tools,” will by 
the use of his hat alone supersede the necessity for acquaintance with 
them. In his more violent passages, where he appeals to the indigna- 
tion of his bearers, or denounces his opponent, or pledes himself ew- 
phatically to some line of conduct, he will give great weight and mean- 
ing to his sentences by the blows he will administer to the crown of his 
hat; which on these occasions serves as @ portable substitute fur the 
red boxes on the table of the House of Commons. There is also a mani- 
pulation which is of great ‘service in the more tender passages of a 
speech, where peruasion or conciliation is aimed at. The instrument, 
as it may be called now, is held by the brim in the left hand, with the 
crown turned away from the speaker’s body, and with the right hand he 
eres | smoothes, and, as it were, coaxes the hat in a manner which can 

¢ made almostirresistible. The mind of the hearer apvears to under. 

go the same process; all its roughnesses and bristling prejudices are 
gently brushed and smoothed into a straight and uniform nap of acqui- 
escence and unanimity. From this attitude the transition to another is 
easy. The speaker desires to express his intense aff-ction for the whole 
race of mankind, or for the black, or any other portion of it, or for the 
individuals composing the highly respectable meeting he has the hon- 
our of addressing. Immediately, in his fervent imigination, the hst 
becomes all mankind, dr the nezroes, or the aborigixes, or the lalies 
and gentlemen present; and he presses it to his bosom, aud hugs it 
With such effect as to leave no doubt of the warmth and sincerity of his 
love for the object symbolised. 

There ig &certainstyle of public speaking, admitting of agood devl of 





earnestness or eloquence, for which a new and well brushed hat, togeth- 
er with the no less necessary adjancts of a pair of white kid gloves, is 
indispensable. The gloves, seen in strong relief uppn the black surface 
of the beaver, tell amazingly better than when seen alone ; and the hat, 
in its turn, receives additional lustre from the gloves. The want of 
both is sometimes strongly felt in after-dinner speeches, which are for 
the wost part of the kind indicated, aud suffer much from the absence 
of these accesseries. A twisted napkin, or a wine-glass in the hand, 
are poor makeshifts, and only increase the embarrassment of the orator, 
who had better shorten his discourse when he is deprived of his bes 

arguments and modes of appeal. A 

These considerations require us to use some caution before we discard 
the use of the hat, on occasions, at least, when the wearer may be 
called upon to address the assembly; and there are others which de. 
mand still more attention before we discontinue it generally. Before 
we determine to give up the hat, we ought to know what we are to 
wear in its place, or we may end in finding ourselves in a worse plight 
as to head-covering than we are. Nor can the question be decided 
with reference to the hat alone; for as the hat will always be seen in 
coujunction with the rest of the dress, not only its fitness for its own 
purpose, but its harmony with the other articles of costume, must be 
tuken into account. 

The art of felting is said to have been imported by the Crusaders 
from the East; and if so, the Moslem has had ampie revenge for the in- 
juries done to the tarbon, by fixing the ugly result of that process of 
manufacture upon the head of the Frank. 

Io this misfortune, however, the Turks themselves seem about to be 
involved; fur the graceful folds of the turban have been already very 
generally exchanged for the ugly fez, or simple red cap, and unless 
prevented by the great European reaction, this will probably soon give 
way in its turn to the genuine black cylinder. The turban goes well 
with the scimetar and pistols, so long us they are retained as articles 
of costume; for it has good defensive qualities, and the thick involucre 
of linen is well adapted to repel a sword-cut, or even stop the progress 
of a bullet; aud there are many good reasons why the Turks should 
continue to be a warlike people. Not only they, but all the wearers 
of the hat, are deeply interested in it; and it would be a bad day for 
Europe, and especially for Eagland and English India, when the turban, 
orsome purely Turkish equrvalent, ceased to be the national head- 
dress of the mastersof Constantinople. At the close of the middle ages 
we find a legend in European history which, if true, would perhene 
prove the introduction of the hat at the epoch to which it is generally 
referred; but which is more probably a dim myth shadowing forth the 
abject slavery in which Europe wus long 'o submit to the tyranny of 
the hat, and its future release from its dominion. The ablest critics 
have maintained that the well-known story of Gessler and William 
Tell cannot be supported as an historical narrative, but must be re- 
legated to the class of mythics or romance. It may therefore, perhaps, 
have been intendel ei her, as suggested, as a prophecy of the future 
subjugation of Europe to the hat, or as an allegory to represent gen- 
erally the struggle between absolute power and liberty. The latter 
would, of course, be symbolised by her appropriate cap, and in opposi- 
tion to this it would be natural to select its antitype, the hat, to signify 
her antagonist. The triumph of Tell, and the defeat of Gessler, would 
indicate the issue of the conflict between the two principles of govern- 
ment, and might perhaps also, by a secondary interpretation, include 
the other meauing suggested for the story: namely, that the empire of 
the hat should be overthrown. 

As a Decandolle will trace the identity of a vegetable organ through 
all its metamorphoses, or an Owen will recognise an homologous bone 
under the most different external appearance, so may essential parts of 
the hat be distinguished unJer all its changes. To begin no further 
back than the time of our Uharles the First, when costume was at the 
height of picturesque beauty, the beaver then worn was the broad- 
brimmed Spanish bat with feathers. The ample brim was first some- 
thing narrowed in its dimensioas, as seen during the reigns of the two 
succeeding monarchs, but was ufterwards turned up, and furnished the 
cocks, whether two or three, of the hat of the last century; so that 
they remained as the homologue of the original broad-leaf. Truly, 
while we groan under our actual evils, we may rejoice that our lot has 
nut been cast in the days of cocked-hats. The inconvenience of themin 
wear must have been tenfuld greater than what we have to complain of 
We see in churches, where the old fashioned fittings remain, what 
monstrous great racks and provision of was required for the safe 
support of these heavy affairs during the hours of service. A modern 
hat-peg would snap at once under the weight of oneof them. The ex- 
pense of them must have been considerable, and there was something of 
«solemn and enduring nature aboutthem. They were not to be bought 
so cheaply, or treated so lightly, as the four-and-ninepenny gossamers 
of these days. The care of them rested upon a man after his lifetime, 
and they pursued him beyond the grave. Dean Swift’s will has so 
wuch humour in it, that it cannot altogether be relied on for this pur- 
pose, but still the testamentary disposition of his hats seems to have 
been made in earnest, and to show his regard for, and recollection of, 
the legatees. It would appear that the Dean was possessed of three 
beaver hats; and he bequeaths his best beaver hat to the Rev. Mr. John 
Worrall, he leaves his tuird-best beaver hat to the Rev. Mr: John Jack- 
son, vic’r of Santry, in addition to all his horses, and mares, and 
horse-furnitvre; lamenting also that he had not credit enough (since 
the change of the times) with any chief governor to get some additional 
Church preferment for so virtuous and worthy a gentleman There is 
no bequest of his secdn4-best beaver hat, which he may have reserved 
for his own wearing/luring the romainder of his life. 

In process of time cocked hats wore out, the cocks were turned down, 
and the brim which they represeuated was reproduced in its own shape, 
bat of Yess ample dimensions than in its broadest days. At the same 
time the crown, nv loager hemmed in and surrounded by the cocks, ex- 
panded in altitule,and at once assumed the preposterous figure in 
which we now have it. 

Daring this period Europe witnessed the introduction, the universal 
use, and the discontinuance of another fashion, the most absurd, ex- 
pensive, and inconvenient of all that belong to the decoration of the 
head: Future historians might hardly believe of the eighteenth centu- 
ry that such a fasbion was tolerated in it; but their doubts may be re- 
moved and their surprise diminished when they remember that the 
same absurdity found reception among a very different people, in a dif. 
ferent country and climate, and inthe must remote age. Jhe full-bot- 
t med wig of Europe will only becredible hereafter by comparison with 
the similar wig of the Egyptians, of which a fine specimen is to be seen 
inthe British Museum. Oualy in one respect the sons of Ham were bet- 
ter off than the sons of Japket The Egyptian wig had no powder ; that 
was a piece of filth and additional folly from which they were exempt, 
but which our ancestors eadured and paid for twice over, first to the 
hair-dresser, and thea to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

* The wig, which came ia at court, and among preote of fashion, was 
probably not adopted by members of the learned professions until it 
had becowe quite universal. They were also the last to give it up; 
first the pliysicians, then the clergy, and last of all the bishops and 
the Ea-lish judges, who now only wear a wig when actually sitting in 
court. There ure convenient reasons for preserving the barrister’s 

wig. which will probably alwaysretain it in use ; indeed in Scotland, 
where, ouly a few years since, it was confined to the officials, the wig 
has been lately re-introduced, and is now generally worn by the whole 
bar. It is ligatoa the head, and yet affurds some protection against 
the sudden change of tewperature to which courts of justice are sub- 
ject. It is highly distinctive, and need never be removed from the 
head. The Freuch advocate has his peculiar black cap, but he must 
be uncovered in court ; aud the greet use of a distinctive dress to the 
advocate himself is when he has occasion to pass through a crowd, in 
entering or leaving the court. The wig seer upon his head at once de- 
notes his character, and procures for him a ready passage ; but a cap 
must be carriedin the hand, and, together with the gown, would es- 
cape observation in the throng. The professional dress altogether is 
highly useful. Rival advocates put aside their contentions and their 
animusities with their wigs and robes, which serve, like the masks and 
buttons on the foils in feacing, to prevent the trial of skill from being 
dangerous. A better tone of professionul feeling is thus kept up ; and 
itis neelless to adi that whatever tea ls to elevate the advucate in this 
respect is also for the pceomiags of the public whose interests he may 
be called upon to urge or defend. 

To ascead again from the wig to the hat, and reverting to what has 
been already meatione lof the uecessity for bearing in miad the nature 
of the rest of the dress, while considering alterations in the equipment 
of the head, coat, waistcoat, and trousers must now ocoupy some share 
of our attention. Our business is with mile attire, andit would be 
ungallant to introduce, merely in a pareathesi , the subject of ladies’ 
dress, or we wight pause to congratulate the.n and ourselves upon the 





very reasonable and natural costume, which they have enjoyed for some 


facetiousness and condescending familiarity, but not involving much j time. The portraits of the present day are not disfigured by the tower- 





ing head gear, the long waists and hoops sgninet which Reynolds fe 
eous 


tocontend, nor by the greater variety of 
the no-waist, the tight clinging skirt, the enormous bows of hair, 

the balloon or leg-of-mutton sleeves, which at various periods - 
ed with the highest efforts of Lawrence. The present dress differs 
slightly from that of the best ages ; and Vandykeor Lely, if summoned 
to paint the fair ladies of the Court of Queen Victoria, would find little 
they could wish to alter in the arrangement of their costume. But 
what would they say to the gentlemen ? 

They would miss the rich materials, the variety of colour and of 
make, and the flowing outlines to which they were accustomed, and 
would find, instead of them, everybody going aboutin a plain, uniform, 
close-fitting garb, admitting of no variety of colour or make, and not 
presenting a single line or contour upon which they could look with 
pleasure. They might not be much gratified by learning the superior 
economy of the modern fashions: they might say that, F age Fm 
materials and delicate hues aside, it is possible to contrive a p : 
esque dress out of the most simple fabrics. Beauty and expense are by 
no means of necessity associated in dress. When Oliver Goldsmith, 
after — more than would pay a modern gentleman’s tailor’s bill 
for a couple of years upon a single coat of cherry-coloured velvet, had 
the misfortune to stain it in a conspicuous place, he was obliged to go 
on wearing it, and always to hold his hat (in this instance of some use) 
before the fatal grease-spot. He could not afford to have another new 
coat, and yet thisexpensive and unfortunate =. of finery was of 
bit as ugly, if not more so, than the plain black or invisible-green 
coat of this age.- The long shoes, op ee toes, and other grotesque 
fashions of the middle ages, must all of them have been expensive ; and 
it was by inefficient sumptuary laws that it was attempted to put them 
down. The draperies whicb we admire on an Etruscan vase were of the 
coarsest woollen ; and the on of silken stuffs ia abundance has 
not tended to make the Chinese national dress better than what we know 
it to be. 

Of coats, the frock is hetter than the evening or dress-coat. It ful- 

fils the purpose of a garment more completely, and when buttoned up 

is capable of protecting thechest. The triangular opening in front of 
the coat and waistcoat is, however, an absurdity. It leaves unprotec- 

ted from cold and wet the very part which most requires ’ 

Pictorially, the regularly-defined patch of white seen through it is al- 
ways offensive ; but its whiceness has one merit, if it really be white. 
The exposure of man’s dress makes attention to its condition necessary ; 
and perhaps has contributed to the greater personal cleanliness which 
obtains among a coat-wearing than among a blouse- wearing - 
tion. Cleanlinessis very truly reputed to be next to godliness, and it 
may be worth while making some sacrifice of convenience and taste for 
the sake of it : it belongs to morals rather than to esthetics, and should 
accordingly take precedence of anything appertaining only to the 
latter. 

The tail or dress-coat is evidently derived from the froek, orfrom 
something like the frock, by turning back the skirts. Remains of this 
process may be seenin the buttons which, without serving any usefal 
purpose, still continue to decorate the coat-tails in many military uni- 
forms, and in servants’ liveries, andin those which, without being 80 
remarkable, still adhere to the tails of an ordinary dress-coat. This 
arrangement may be noticed very distinctly in the well. known por- 
traits of Charles XII. of Sweden, in which the white livery is seen 
buttoned back upon the blue cloth which forms the outer side of the 
coat skirts. 

The tail-coat is certainly the worst of the two, whether for utility or 
for appearance ; and so thought George IV., whose opinion, however, 
in matters of taste, was not in general good for much. This ben in 
his latter days, carried his aversion to it so far as to banish it entirely 
from his back, and from his presence for a time, during which he, and 
the persons immediately about him, wore a kind of frock-coat in even- 
ing dress. But the public did not follow the royal lead, and the swal- 
low-tails still flutter behind the wearer of an evening coat, 

Waistcoats do not call for much reprobation, except in the matter of 
the already-mentioned white triangle, in which they err in company 
with the coats. But a good long waistcoat, buttoned w to the throat, 
is a very useful and unexceptionable piece of attire. few years sg» 
people wore them of all kinds of colour, and all kinds of stuffs, silks, 
and velvet ; now, however, black is your only wear, with perhaps an oc- 
acsional license to assume the white waistcoat, which was once | ated 
with that exceedingly frivolous and now evanescent party who were 
called ** Young land.” 

Trousers are $0 sensible and convenient a portion of attire that little 
can be said them. It is a form of coveri Se 
fitted for the tants of acold and variable climate, and 
differs from what may be seen on the figares of the Gauls on Trajan’s 
Column, and other monuments of antiquity. In practical convenience, 
they far surpass their shorter rivals, which also require continuation 
by stockings to complete the purpose of clothing the leg. Buttons at 
the knee are a great nuisance, and probably were what chiefly contri- 
buted to the preg ume} ed pewneg of a certain gentleman in the 
last century, who found his existence iusupportable, and put an end to 
it with his own hand. Life, he said, was made up of nothing but hut- 
toning and unbuttoning ; and sohe shot himself one morningin his 
dressing-gown and slippers, before the intolerable burden of day 
commen 

Trousers are great levellers. The legs of Achilles and of Thersites 
would share the same fate in them, and both would in modern London 
be as well entitled to the epithet of ‘* well trousered,” as the former 
alone was to that of “‘ well-greaved” before Troy. Probably the ma- 
jority of mankind are but too well content with this result, as there 
are few buy could emulate Mr. Cruikshanks in James Smith’s song of 
names, who 


fashions, 





7 stepped into ten thousand a year 
By showing his leg to an heiress ;” 
and the trouser is therefore likely to be a permanent article in the 
wardrobe, so thatits continued existence must be taken as a datum or 
postulate in any discussion upon vestimentary reform. This, it must 
be allowed, makes pm | reform to a very picturesque costume out of the 
question ; for not only is the loose trouser itself hostile to the fit dis- 
play of the lower limbs, but itinterferes with the use of any such dress 
as the military habit of the Romans, or the Highland kilt, or the short 
tunic wich which we are familiar on the stage in costumed plays, where 
no particular accuracy as to place or time is affected. The effect of the 
combination may often be noticed in the dress of little boys, who may 
be seen wearing trousers under such a tunic, reaching to the knee or a 
little above it. The horizontal line which terminates the lower part 
of the kilt is seen in immediate conirast with, and at right angles to, 
the almost perpendicular lines of the trousers, which produces a most 
disagreeable appearance ; although itis well adapted, by the contrast 
ot a straight line with Een greeeta curves of the legs, to set them off to 
advantage when uncovered. 

Flowing robes after the classical or eastern fashion are of course not 
to be thought of. They would be mightily out of place in railroad- 
carriages, or in omnibuses, or in walking the streets on muddy days. 
Modern habits of activity and personal independence require the dress 
to be tolerably succinct and unvoluminous ; but some change in the 
right direction has been lately made by the introduction of what are 
called paletots, and other coats of various transitional forms between 
them andthe shooting-jacket proper. In these a good deal of the stiff- 
ness and angularity of the regulation frock coat is got rid of, and the 
admit of adaptation to different statures and sizes. tom Ay muc 
comfort and convenience to recommend them, and it would be a great 
point gained if they were altogether adopted, and the frock-coat, 
which still asserts a claim to be considered more correct, was quietly 

iven up. 

. It eae be matter only of custom and association, or it may also de- 
pend upon some deeper considerations, but the result of much observa- 
tion is, that with the ordinary out-of-door costume of the t day, 
as worn in cities, nothing goes so well as the black hat. There is an 
ugliness and a stiffness about it which is congruous with the ugliness 
and stiffness of everything else. Its very height and straight sides 
tend to carry the eye upwards, in conformity with the indication of the 
principal lines in the lower part of the dress. It is like a steeple upon 
a Gothic tower, and repeats the perpendicular tendencies of what is 
below it, instead of contradicting them by the introduction of an hori- 
zontal element. Certainly no kind of cap goes well with it: the tra- 
veller who has not unpacked his hat, and continues to wear in the 
streets what served him on the road, or the Turk, European in all but 
his red fez, cut but a sorry and mongrel figure among the shining bea- 
vers around them, which retain their place as necessary evils under 
the existing order of things. 

Once, however, ss from the town, and see how every one gets rid 
of his regular coat and of his chimney-pot. The man of business in 
his rural retreat, the lawyer in vacation, the lounger at the sea-side, 





have all discarded them. Emancipation from the goat and hat is synony - 
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with leisure, enjoyment, and freedom from the formal trammels 
of public and civic life. The moststaid and reverend personages may 
now be seen disporting themselves in divers jackets, and in that wide- 
awake which a few years since was confined to the sportsman or his 
slang imitator. Surely this universal consent of mankind must be ac- 
cepted as an omen of the future; and when the looser and more sensi- 
ble garments now worn in the country shall be established as the usual 
dress of the towns also, they will be accompanied by the soft and wide- 
leaved hat of felt, which already goes along with them wherever they 
are tolerated. 

This, then, probably, may be looked to as the hat of the future, of 
which we are in search ; and it will be gratefully accepted in exchange 
for the present article. No doubt advantage will be taken of the change 
to yy greater variety of shape than is now allowed. The tall man 
and short, the corpulent and the lean, will no longer be compelled 
to put their heads into one and the same hat. Crowns will be modi- 
fied, and brims contracted or expanded, to suit the figure of the wearer, 
or the circumstances under which they arein use ; and we may have 
hats may constructed for wet or sunny days, for wind or for calm. 
We no longer carry the same head-rigging in all weathers ; but 
we may set, as it were, studding-sails, in the shape of a wider margin 
of. rim on fair days, to fend off the burning rays of the sun, while a 
lesser breadth will be more convenient against rain, and a storm-hat 
of the least dimensions will be spread in a gale, or in rapid riding or 


driving. 

The « effect of the shane upon society may beexpected to be consider- 
able. It will be no small thing to have abrogated an evil of daily and 
occurrence to every man. In all public places the difference 
be conspicuous ; crowds will always be good humoured, congnega- 

tions will be more attentive, audiences at theatres and concerts will 
more capable of enjoyment and more urbane to each other. The recol- 
lection of pleasant dreams and agreeable parties will not be embittered 
by the loss of the hat, or the substitution of an old one for a new ; for 


. every one will have something which may be easily carried in the poc- 


ket when not upon the head. A better style of public speaking may 
be anticipated, which willalso have the advantage of being addressed 
to less impatient because less uncomfortable hearers. Kindlier feelings, 
less pe»: mpeg greater mutual confidence, more desire and larger op- 
portunity of doing good may be expected on all occasions when men 
meet r; and the whole worldof Europe will walk abroad, re- 
deemed, erated, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of 
Hat-Emancipation. 





LORD HOLLAND 
AND HIS FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 


ign Reminiscences. By Henry Richard, Lord Holland. Edited by his son, 
Henry Edward, Lord Holland. London, Longmans, 1850. 


We obtained the exact measure of Lord Holland when Mr Macaulay, 
in his short essay upon this nobleman’s Opinions, published in the 
Edinburgh Review, in 1841, preferred the description of Holland-house 
and its gossi circle to any elaborate analysis of Lord Holland’s in- 
tellectual achievements. To appreciate the master of Holland-house, 
it was necessary, we were informed, to enter ‘‘ that venerable cham- 
ber in which all the antique gravity of a college library was so singu- 
larly blended with all that female grace and wit could devise to em- 
bellish a drawing room,” and to listen with rapt and enchanted ear, 
now to a discussion upon the ldst debate, now to comments upon the 
last new comedy, here to the quiet criticisms of Wilkie, there to the 
animated and brilliant descriptions of Talleyrand, and, finally, and 
above all, to ** that constant flow of conversation—that wit which 
never gave a wound, that exquisite mimicry which ennobied instead of 
= ing,” that manly, chivalrous, and perfect bearing, all 90 charac. 
teristic of the ‘frank and benignant” host himself. Lord Holland, 
in fact, was the axis upon which the small and privileged world of in- 
tellect revolved, not the bright centre from which its greatness radiat- 
ea. The posthumous work of Lord Holland, the title of which is given 
above, elicits, possibly from the same eloquent pen, the same equivocal 

ic. To-day, as ten years ago, the friends of the noble author 
seek refuge from irksome criticism in “‘ that gallery, in which the luxu- 
ries of modern refinement were united with the picturesque architec- 
tureof past times,” and strive to forget the literary offences of a writer 
in calling to mind the unmatched resources and splendid hospitality of 


ad ally. 

CPablie have not this great advantage. They.have not cherished 
recollections toconsole them for present disappointment ; nor can they 
make good the deficiencies of a book by pensively dwelling upon social 
enjoyments in which they were never invited to participate, The For- 
fan Reminiscences of Lord Holland are to them the recorded and pub- 

ed views of a nobleman of mark; and Holland-house can no more 
interfere to disturb their judgment in the matter than Pope's villa at 
Twickenham, or Dr. Johnson’s happy sanctuary on Streatham-common. 
We regret to say, in the name of the publie, that the good service which 
Holland-house cannot extend to the volume before us, the volume fails 
to rm for itself. 

ad these Reminiscences been offered as the sweepings of the hum- 
blest corner of that far-famed gallery—a corner into which the attachés 
of second-rate Ministers at second-rate Courts may have crept, quite 
out of the atmosphere of wit and brilliant repartée, to enjoy their own 
peculiar drivel—we should have taken no pains to disturb or sift the 
worthless heap. The posthumous writings of Lord Holland, however, 
are not to beso ie a tg | neglected. The nephew of Charles James 
Fox had rare yp hme or inquiring into the condition of foreign 
countries, and for forming just estimates of their leadingmen. He was 
not without scholarship ; he had travelled much, and was reputed a 
shrewd observer. His knowledge of the continental languages was far 
above the average, and his name was at all times a passport into so- 
ciety the most exclusive, and to the confidence of men the most renown- 
ed. The reputation of Lord Holland during his lifetime we believe to 
have been far beyond his merits. It continues sufficiently famous to 
give weight to his opinions and authority to his statements. What his 
° and statements are with reference to some of the great doings 

the last half century, the reader shall presently see. 

** Recent events on the continent,” we are told by the editor, have 
induced him at this time togive his father’s book to the world. What 
those grave events have in common with the idle and mischievous tales 
now published, we are at a loss to conjecture. We should certainly 
have been amongst the first to welome from the departed Lord’s pen 
great political truths, enlightened philosophical reflections, abiding and 
universal principles, elicited by intelligence from one stormy era of the 
century to guide the faltering and to sustain the wavering through the 
dismal perils of another. But not the feeblest attempt is made to 

to counse!, or, inform. The Reminiscences might have been pub- 

ten years ago or have been kept locked up at Holland-house ten 

years longer, for as | fitness which they s to our own practical 
and days They demand but one condition, and that, unfor- 
may be found in any country, under any circumstances, at any 


wit, a prurient fancy eager to feast upon scandal, and an idle 
to be gratified at any cost to its victims. 

The s labour has beeneasy. ‘‘He has scrupulously abstained” 
he says, ‘‘ from making the slightest verbal alteration in the text or 
notes. The omission of four insignificant sentences is all that he has 
deemed for the immediate publication” of Lord Holland's 
volume. We er the editor’s definition of “‘ insignificant” by turn- 
ing to the in which his handiwork is apparent, when we immedi- 

= learn that what is avowedly nothing to Henry Edward Lord Hol- 
land may be absolutely torture to other persons. The omissions inva- 
riably occur after a woman’s virtue has been blasted by an unmanly 
inuendo, and where it is wholly unnecessary to describe in detail the 
calumny sufficiently indicated by one line of letter press and 
a pele page of equally emphatic asterisks. At page 19, Marie Antoi- 
nette, the Pappy e of Louis XVL., is, for the first time, deliber- 
t ae infidelity to her husband; and the accusation 
peng ms ; by the late an veg hy’ seve y “3 i> su vomage 
y the present. At e 64, the wife of the late Duke o 
York is described as the ill timate daughter of the Queen of Prussia, 
her father having been one Miller, a musician. Much, no doubt, might 
have been added on this interesting point, for the revelation is honoured 
by nearly two pages of stars—a distinction reserved for a member of 
our own Poe a. 

To do Holland justice, he indicates the amount of reliance we 
may safely place on his facts, by candidly confessing, as often as he can, 
that he has no reason to believe in them himself. One of his favourite 
informants is “‘ my excellent friend Dumont,” by his own admission “a 
peo | inobservant, and by Lord Holland's experience of him “ a very 
credulous man.” Another is Talleyrand, whose veracity, according to 
Lord Holland, is unimpeachable, although “‘ he may as much or more 
than other diplomatists suppress what is true,” and “ occasionally im- 
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authorities the volume is full ; and this is not all! Consistent in dam- 
the text which is not disputed or doubted by the author in a note. At 

14 Louis XVI. is accused without mercy of entertaining the idea 
of inviting foreign invasion of his dominions at the very moment he 
was proclaiming to France his sincere acceptance of the Constitution. 
The accusation is groundless, as the worst enemies of the King are free 
to confess. If Lord Holland really believed it to be just, why does he 
add in a note that he ‘‘ has no private knowledge of the subject what- 
ever,” and that the testimony of Lafayette, and others equally well- 
informed, is wholly at variance with his view of the case’? At page 
26 we have in the text an anecdote of Philip Egal.té upon the-author-. 
ity of one Admiral Payne—‘ my dear Payne,” as he is affectionately 
styled by the Duke of Orleans. Lord Holland has an interest in the 
character of Egalite, and of all sworn enemies of authority an.t order, 
but ‘my dear Payne” is given up remorselessly in a note which ac- 
knowledges his ~eputation as a story-teller, to be anything but credita. 
ble to his character fortruth. Godoy, Prince of Peace, committed big- 
amy, Lord Holland says, though Lord Holland “ wilt not vouca for the 


his wife’s infidelities which he innocently circulates about his Court. 
We need not circulate it further, since Lord Holland relates it at 
length only to describe it as *‘ too dramatic for implicit credit.” 

ith such candid evidence of Lord Holland’s trustworthiness before 
us, it is hardly necessary to refute his opinions, or to dwell upon the 
small yalue of his reminiscences. He made his first short journey 
abroad in 1791, when he was a mere boy, and he reaehed Paris shortiy 
after the death of Mirabeau, and about the time when Louis XVI. ac- 
cepted the constitution. The impressions derived from what he saw 
and heard are the very reverse of those which the unbiassed of every 
party have received from history and personal observation. Marie An- 
toinette, as we have intimated, is branded with infamy as an adultress, 
although not the slightest ground exists forthe cruel accusation. ‘‘ Her 
amours,”’ writes this thoughtless nobleman, “‘ were not numerous, scan- 
dalous, or degrading, but they were amours.”” What does he mean ? 
What is understood at Holland-house by an “ amour” which is neither 
scandalous nor degrading ? He tells us that a man, not her husband, 
‘* was in the Queen’s boudoir, or bed-chamber, with Her Majesty on 
the famous night of the 6th of October,” and that ‘* he escaped obser- 
vation with considerable difficulty in disguise.” Is there nothing scan- 
dalous and degrading here? He adds that ‘* Madame Campan ac- 
knowledged it to me, that she was privy to the intercourse between the 
Queen and the Duc de Coigny.” Could that Queen, being also a wife 
and a mother, have intereourse with the Duke and not degrade herself 
utterly and irretrievably? We repudiate the subtle distinctions made 
in favour of the Royal lady, whom Lord Holland damns indeed with 
the faintest praise he has it in his power to bestow. Marie Antoinette 
was virtuous or vile ; there is no halfway-house between purity and dis- 
honour to which the character of woman can fly for refuge. There is 
all the difference imaginable between the late Princess Charlotte of 
England and Madame du Barry, but none whatever between Madame 
pm sel and a minor offender. It would have been well if the editor 
of these Reminiscences had added another to his four erasures, and 
wholly obliterated the defamation which it is out of his power to make 
good. The virtue of the unfortunate consort of a most unhappy mon- 
arch is without a flaw. Enmity, hatred, and every evil passion have 
done their worst to palliate murder and to blacken innocence, dut the 
ineradicable spot cannot be fixed to the fair fame of this true woman. 
Faultless she was not. We are under no obligation to vindicate her 
imprudent, wilful, and fatal interference with public questions in which 
she had no concern ; we say nothing of her ignorance of the high mat- 
ters of State into which her uninformed zeal conducted her, to the 
bitter cost of herself and of those she loved dearest on earth ; but of 
her purity, her uprightness, her beneficence, her devotion, her sweet, 
playful, happy disposition, in the midst of those home endearments, 
which were to her the true occupation and charm of life, there cannot 
exist a doubt. Misfortune fell upon her house to strengthen her love, 
and to confirm her piety. Persecution, imprisonment, calamity that 
has never been surpassed, and a dreadful end, which, in its bitterness, 
has seldom been equalled, found and left her a meek but perfect hero- 
ine. One historian has told us that as‘ an affectionate daughter and 
a faithfol wife she preserved in the two most corrupted courts of Ea- 
rope the simplicity and affections of domestic life.” It is sufficient: to 
adi, that she ascended the scaffold enjoining her children to a scrupu- 
lous discharge of duty, to forgive her murderers,—to forget her wrongs ; 
and that her last words on earth were directed to the beloved husband 
who had preceded her, whose spirit she was eager to rejoin, yet whose 
a . we are to believe my Lord Holland, she had oftener than once 

efiled. 

Lord Holland’s distinguishing and most amiable trait, we have been 
informed, was sympathy with the oppressed—generosity towards ‘the 
fallen. ‘‘In his pity for misfortune he forgot altogether the offences 
of the unfortunate.” We search in vain throughout the present volume 
for this peculiar feature of the writer’s mind. Lord Holland, as well 
as his wife, had, it is true, inordinate sympathy for the misfortunes of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, but not one sigh escapes his Lordship for the 
troubles of any other Prince. He could see Europe itself brought under 
the yoke of oppression, and whole nations weeping from the extent of 
their misfortunes, and actually rejoice in the tegrific misery. Nay, he 
could chuckle over the throes and trials of his native land, and grasp 
in friendship the iron hand that wrought her agony. Nothing, indeed, 
exceeds his indignation at the just punishment of Napoleon, even whilst 
he inhumanly regrets the “‘ tenderness, perhaps improvident, and cer- 
tainly almost unprecedented, shown to the exiled Bourbon family.” 
Lord Holland, ‘‘ always felt,” writes his panegyrist, ‘‘ that he who de- 
fends oppression shares the crime.”” This remark is as true as the rest. 
A more gigantic papceneet never harassed mankind than the very man 
whom Lord Holland mourns as a martyr and worships as a God. Louis 
XVI., whatever his culpability, was surely unfortunate. Marie Antoi- 
nette, not without sin, suffered far beyond her faults. The one he pro- 
claims an adultress on hearsay, the other he libels so grossly as to 
compel the reluctant remonstrauce of his own friends against the base- 
less calumny. 

Lord John Russellis the late Lord Holland’s literary executor. We 
can hardly believe that the Premier has given his imprimatur on the 
present occasion. The indecent anecdotes are bad enough ; the aster- 
isks are still worse; these, with the old jokes of Talleyrand and the 
less excusable after-dinner stories and backstairs scandal, can never 
have passed from Lord John’s eye to the press and thence to the Row. 
But, if they have, surely discretion must have provided against the pub- 
lication of a sentiment that at page 31 teaches how free government is 
difficult if not wholly incompatible with lineal descent. Is this, we 
take the liberty to ask, the doctrine which Lord J. Russell would have 
instilled into the mind of the eldest son of his Royal mistress? It is 
the doctrine of his old colleague put forward in so many words, and 
without disguise. Atjwhat period of lineal succession is the liberty of 
the subject indanger? It is desirable that we should be accurately in- 
formed, that we may be at least prepared for our inevitable change. 
Since the accession of the house of Brunswick to the throne of these 
realms the succession has heen epee f direct and uninterrupted. 
Free government has not entirely ceased with the reign of the great- 
great-great granddaughter of George I. Is Lord Holland’s executor 
the man to assert thatits extinction is at hand? 

Our author was a close observer of men and manners in 1791, and he 
could find little truth in men except in Talleyrad, and nothing in man- 
ners that pleased him unless they were those of Philip Egalité. Lord 
Holland believes that no man has lived in his time whose character “ has 
been more calumniated, or will be more misrepresented to posterity,” 
than the father of the late Count de Neuilly. He believes other mat- 
ters affecting this profligate and unscrupulous prince equally singular 
and unaccountable. He half believes that his unpopularity at the 
Court of Louis XVI. was occasioned by his neglect of the amorous ad- 
vances of Marie Antoinette (!), and he is quite satisfied that the Duke 
of Orleans, seeing that he could not have saved the King’s life by vo- 
ting against his death, and that he might have accelerated his own 
destruction by voting the other way, had as much excuse as any man 
of his day for the monstrous and inhuman act which to the remotest 
posterity will excite the horror of the just, and which actually made 
the hellish crew of the National Assembly shudder with disgust as they 

recorded it. We dare not pollute our columns by describing the ordi- 
nary life of the most infamous prince of his time. Such description 
curiosity may find in chronicles whose veracity cannot unfortunately 
be questioned. It is sufficient to say here that no account of profligacy, 
blasphemy, and selfishness has reached us that can stand comparison 
with this man’s well-authenticated history. Yet Lord Holland in his 
maturity regrets that in his youth he was not honoured by Philip 
Egalité’s familiar acquaintance! 





Fox, the uncle of Lord Holland, began life as the supporter of arbi- 


aging every story that he tells, there is scarcely one fact revealed in 


truth of the tale;” Charles LV. of Spain is regaled with an account of eings such as pretenders only are weak enough to aim at. 


ply” what is false. With the communications of such trustworthy | trary government, but died the ardent friend of civil and religio,, 


liberty. His less illustrious nephew combined, after a fashion, ¢}, 

outh and manhood of Fox in his vivacious character. When he wou), 
be most chivalrous in the defence of popular rights, he is most reso|yt, 
in the vindication of downright tyranny. In one place he vehement) 
asserts that ‘‘ there is no mitigation of the excesses of despotism ;” ¢},,; 
“violence alone can remove them ;” and in another he upbraids th, 
English Government in no measured terms for chaining neorrigib). 
despotism to a rock at St. Helena. ‘‘ The best and rarest qualities of , 
Sovereign,” he writes, “are inconsistent with absolute rule ;” ye, 
Bonaparte, he tells us, ruled absolutely uader the influence of the bes; 
and rarest qualities ever owned by emperor or king. When Count; 
Montholon and Bertrand went to Holland-house, with the legacy be. 
queathed by Bonaparte to Lady Holland, they shocked the noble owne; 
by presenting themselves in state. ‘‘ Strange and mortifying reflection 
to human pride!” he finely exclaims, “that those who have devoted 
themselves to a man of great intellect should imagine that they honou; 
his memory by aping the absurd forms of other sovereigns and preten. 
ders!’ Yet they did but ape the absurd forms of the man of intellec; 
himself, who condescended in his time to splendid mimicry to sover. 
ereditar 
rank finds no respect from Lord Holland, yet he takes co to pron, 
the nobility of Napoleon. Inconsistency is endless. Half the volume 
of Reminiscences is taken up with a ope te of Lord Holland’s ido), 
yet almost at the last comes the mortifying confession that the 
matchless and unapproachable man ‘had — little regard for truth.” 
He is the very soul of chivalry, yet (page 279) he never scruples t, 
open letters addressed to other persons. Absolutism is the curse of 
mankind, yet nothing is clearer from Lord Holland's relation than that 
Bonaparte’s reign was one of t absolutism, and that the princi. 
ples of freedom were all but extinguished under his fierce, uncontrolled, 
and absolate rule. So awkward, in truth, is the last-mentioned cir. 
cumstance, that our author is fain to explain it away by an argument 
as original as it is happy. According to Lord Holland, Napoleon as. 
sumed the imperial diadem lest, haply, a spirit of democracy and anar 
chy might be fomented throughout the country! As to ambition, 
Bonaparte knew not the passion. ‘* Like our Elizabeth, his principles, 
and his temper too, were at variance with his position.” ‘ In honour 
of truth, and not of Napoleon,” Lord Holland makes known the hitherto 
unsuspected fact, that Bonaparte ‘consented to endanger some of his 
personal security” rather than not accept the crown which he abhor. 
red, but which he could only reject at the peril of the whole nation. 
The continence of Scipio pales at the side of the abstinence of Bona. 
parte; self sacrifice was never perfect until now. Letthe partisans of 
authority, of pomp, and perhaps of superstition in government (ex. 
claims the innocent Lord Holland), have the full weight of the sanc. 
tion of this great man’s opinion in favour of the monarchie principle! 
Republican though he was, he saw and appreciated the necessity of 
regal government after the storm and whirlwind of civil war, and, re- 
gardless of consequences, in the teeth of his predilections, he lost sight 
of every consideration but the happiness and welfare of France, and 
consented to become her sacrifice and—Emperor! 

One word as to the remarkable pertinacity with which Lord Holland 
insists—in the face of history patent to the world—upon holding up 
Napoleon as a model of injured innocence, and his own country in 
arms against him as meriting only universal execration. Lady Hol- 
land invited to her roof upon the downfall of the Emperor his stanchest 
friends. She sought to mitigate the severe punishment of the exile by 
intercession with the Government, and by forwarding from time to 
time to the object of her sympathy the means of comfort not to be ob- 
tained upon his lone and barren rock. The tenderness of the woman 
was creditable to her heart, and in conformity with the prevailing sen- 
timents at Holland-house. Whoshall deny the mightiness of Napoleon, 
or quarrel with the spirit that strove to assuage his latest sufferings ’ 
Pity for misfortune is worthy of all praise, but regard for the interests 
of truth is not wholly without value. In the pages before us truth is 
altogether sacrificed, that Napoleon may be extolled. Believe Lord 
Holland, and the bloodshed, the misery, the incalculable sacrifices of 
the long European contest are wholly to be attributed to the determina- 
tion of England to have war in spite of every effort of Bonaparte to se- 
cure peace. Nothing is more certain than that the ambition of Napo- 
leon was insatiable, and that no hindrance, no considerations of a - 
manity or justice, was ever suffered to stand between him and the exi- 
gencies of State ees: yet nothing is clearer to Lord Holland than 

is life, 


that every act o ‘‘especially during his consulshi spreng 
from a laudable desire of healing the wounds of the Revolution, an 


from @ sincere, patriotic, and well-digested design of blending \\ 
classes and parties in France, and uniting them in support of @ common 
government and in defence of the country.” 

Entertaining this view, itis not surprising that Lord Holland should 
be impatient at the last efforts made by England to secure in his cage 
the man whose inordinate appetite no acquisition could satisfy ; but it 
is marvellous to see an intelligent, liberty-loving historian, torturing 
every fact that comes in his way in order to adapt it to a fixed idea, 
trebly armed against evidence of every kind. ‘‘ The instances of Bona- 
parte’s love of vengeance,” writes this unscrupulous advocate, ‘ are 
very few; they are generally of an insolent rather than a sanguinary 
character, more discreditable to his head than his heart, and a proof of 
his want of manners, taste, and possibly feeling, but not of a dye to 
affect his humanity.” Charity, reading this passage, me presume 
that the writer had never heard, amongst other instances of Napoleon’s 
love of vengeance, of the cold-bloeded murder of the Duc d’Enghien. 
Charity would make a great mistake. Lord Holland refers to the 
butchery, and calls ita ‘‘a melancholy occasion, on which Napoleon 
certainly exhibited great obduracy.” From what choice vocabulary of 
crime did his Lordship take the word? We need not repeat the inci- 
dents of a transaction which would tarnish for ever the glory of a hero 
surrounded by the splendour of a hundred Napoleons. The youngest 
of our readers have wept over the fate of an innocent Prince, torn in the 
dead of night from his bed and slaughtered like a dog in a ditch, and 
their bosoms have no doubt heaved in admiration of the great Chateau- 
briand, who refused, in presence of the murderer, and at the peril of 
his life, to serve the power that could so misuse authority, and sully 
the very name of man. Obduracy is a holyday term that well becomes 
the vituperator of lawful kings and the sworn friend of freedom. He 
did not find it in the catalogue of Royal misdemeanours. 

The querulous complaints against Bonaparte’s stern imprisonment at 
St. Helena are unworthy a patriot and a man of common sense. Lord 
Holland speaks like a child when he says that the British Government 
would have allowed an English officer leave of absence had he been 
afflicted with an incurable disease ; and therefore they were mere per- 
secutors in chaining Napoleon to his rock. What reasoning is here ’ 
No doubt the English officer would have had his leave of absence. 
Equally certain is it that an ordinary felon would command a similar 
privilege. But Bonaparte was no common criminal. Lord Holland 
confesses that he had no regard for truth. We know he could not be 
trusted, as we are equally certain that his restless and ungovernable 
spirit could not trust itself. 

In the case of Bonaparte, the British Government were forced to be 
cruel only that they might be kind. With the remotest chance of es- 
cape, Napoleon would have availed himself of that chance, and summon- 
ed Europe once more from peaceful occupation to anarchy, blood, and 
war. The very writer who here protests against his imprisonment 
would have been amongst the first to hail the escape and to rejoice in 
the consequent difficulties of his native country. He is false to 
the memory of Lord Holland, if he would not have done more, and 
helped towards the release which, once effected, must have given 4 
blow to civilisation, which a century of subsequent peace could hardly 
have repaired. At Elba there had. been confidence reposed and com- 
rative freedom enjoyed, and what availed either? The magic of 
apoleon’s name, the ceaseless cravings of his own unquiet soul, ren- 
dered greater freedom impossible than that which was finally vouch- 
safed. The keeper of the untamed tiger was responsible to the whole 
world for the safe custody of his prize, and would have earned the loud 
curses of millions had he once more let him loose to ravage the hearths 
of man. Lord Holland never tires of contrasting the magnanimity of 
Bonaparte in his exile with the wanton cruelty of his gaolers. One 
point of difference, however, he does not so much as allude to. It is 
worthy of observation that at the very time intelligence reached Eng- 
land of Napoleon’s decease the Government were considering a plan for 
the removal of the ex-Emperor to a more salubrious soil, and this 
humane purpose was probably under discussion at the very period 


Bonaparte himself was engaged in drawing up his last will, in which, 
amongst other bequests, he left a legacy of 10,000f. toa miscreant who 
not long before had attempted to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. 
Within the narrow limits to which we are prescribed, justice cannot 
be done to the farrago of idle gossip and misstatement which Henry 
Edward Lord Holland has not thought it unbecoming the son of his 
father to publish. At the outset of the volume we learn that the author 
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ortugal, was never in Russia, and has no acquaintance 
The countries he erage weroney. - ae 
j nce. A sample of his communications r 
a ge ys His revelations of Spain consist for the most 
hy of ancient anecdotes bearing upon the amours of Godoy, Prince of 
ow e. The orthography of the writer is of the standard of 1800, and 
— nds sufficiently with the tone of the book. Neither will be 
Oot eteotory to the matter-of-fact people of 1851, who do not affect re- 
7 cade movements cither in the spelling or in the moral tone of their 
Neeeey and political instructors. Of customs, manners, and solid A 
fe rmation, nothing appears throughout the volume. The burden is 0 
xin s and queens, and of them little more than their degrading amours. 
whet Lord Holland should have condescended to such labour is some- 
hat astonishing, for he makes a boast of despising the inhatitants ~ 
walaces and possessors of thrones, and his birth—to say nothing 0 
a d breeding—should have protected him from indecent gossip—the 


proud prerogative of flunkeyism ! 


knows little of P 
with Austria. 





AN AFFECTING STORY OF A SHIPWRECK. 


n Saturday morning, the 11th inst.,(January, 1851), the brig 
B.. 7 heomoretal, af Whitby, 250 tons burden, Sanderson ‘aster, 
bound from Liverpool to the Spanish Main, in a thick fog and strong 

e from the 8. 8. W., struck upon a ledge of rocks betweea the Great 
and Little Brisson—two high rocks rising between 60 and 70 feet above 
high water mark, about one mile off the bluff headland of Cape Corn. 
wall, and four miles northwards from the Land’s End. The sea run- 
ning very high the vessel immediately went to pieces, and the crew, 
nine men, with one woman, the wife of the master, got on the ledge. 
They were discovered from the shore as soon as day broke, but no as- 
sistance could then be ibly rendered them. " : ‘ 

In this perilous condition the poor creatures remained until about 
o'clock, when they were all washed off together by one tremendous 
wave, and hurled into the boiling deep. Seven out of the ten sunk at 
once into a watery grave. Of the remaining three—one, a mulatto, con- 
trived to get on a portion of the floating wreck, and after having been 
beaten about for some hours in imminent peril of being every instant 
swallowed up by the breakers, managed with remarkable coolness and 
presence of mind, by means of a plank which he used as a paddle, and 

a piece of canvas which served him for a sail, with the assistance of 
the strong tides, to keep clear of the broken waters. : . 

. While this poor fellow was thus struggling for life, amid the anxious 
expectations of the people who witnessed his attempt from the shore, 
whose lofty cliffs were now crowded by upwards of 2,000 spectators, 
five fishermen, belonging to Sennen, a small fishing cove close to the 
Lands End, determined, with that bold and resolute spirit for which 
these men are distinguished, to launch their boat (the Grace) through 
the breakers, in which they happily succeeded, and eventually, after 
encountering great risk, they rescued the poor mulatto from his perilous 
situation. : 

The other two, the master and his wife, when they were carried off 
the ledge, were washed upon the Little Brisson Rock, which rises in a 
peaked head, and is the resort of numerous sea fowl. The master first 
gained a footing upon the rock, and upon looking around him saw his 
wife struggling in the waves, but sufficiently near to enable him to 
stretch out his hand and pull her in. While the Sennen fishermen 
were occupied in rescuing the mulatto, Her Majesty’s revenue cutter 
Sylvia, commanded by Mr. Forward, was seen gallantly working round 
the Land’s End, having been ordered to the spot by Captain Davies, R. 
N., the late and still acting inspecting commander of the coast guard of 
this district. Captain Davies himself and several of the officers took 
up their stations upon the lofty promontory of Cape Cornwall, over- 
looking the Brissons. On reaching the point Mr. Forward launched 
his boat, and attempted, with a crew of four men, to get near the rock ; 
but the attempt was fruitless, and it was only with great difficulty that 
he regained the cutter, to the great relief of Captain Davies and the 
numerous spectators upon the cliffs, who rejoiced to perceive that, 
though success did not attend his daring exploit, still he himself and 
his gallant crew at least ;were safe. It was now growing late, and 
nothing more could be attempted in the way of rescue for the day, so 
Mr. Forward hoisted his colours and hove to his craft to encourage the 
poor sufferers, who were now to be left to spend the wretched night 
without food or shelter, exposed to the wind and rain upon this desolate 


' roek amid the wide waste of waters, and to assure them that they had 


still w friend who would stand by and not forsake them. 

On Sunday morning the wind happily drew a little to the south-east, 
which caused tke sea to abate ; all beaks were immediately on the alert. 
At 1 o’clock four boats were seen approaching from the Sennen Cove 
—three manned by fishermen and one by the coast guard; at the same 
time Captain Davies arrived, having embarked in a preventive boat at 
asmall cove named Pendeen, about three miles north-east of the spot, 
with four preventive menand one miner, taking rockets with him. The 
cutter’s boat was also manned by Mr. Forward—so that six boats were 
quickly on thespot. By this time the scene had become one of the most 
exciting description, and the crowds of people upon the cliffs could not 
have numbered less than 5,000 or 6,000; and as each boat arrived at 
the spot, the cheers of this vast multitude, awakening all the echoes 
of this cavernous coast, added not a little to the excitement. 

The sea ran so high that no boat could venture within 100 yards of 
the rock. The rockets which Captain Davies had taken with him in 
the preventive boat had never been tried here before, even from the 
shore, and we believe never elsewhere from @ boat. , 

After making his arrangements, he with his own hand discharged the 
rocket. He was enveloped for an instant in a sheet of flame from the 
back fire. Happily, however, he sustained no injury, but unfortu- 
nately the line which reached the rock fell upon a sharp ledge, which 
cut the rope so that the end of it slipped off into the sea 

It is impossible to describe the disappointment experienced by the 
people upon the cliffs and in the boats at this unfavourable result of 
such a daring experiment. After a short delay, however, another 
rocket was prepared, which Captain Davies again himself discharged, 
and this time the cord fell on the rock close by the man, to the great 
joy and delight ofthe assembled multitude. 

At this critical moment the sun shone forth with brilliancy. The 
man on the rock was seen to fasten the line uround the waist of his wife 

and to encourage her to take the fearful leap, while she lingered and 
hesitated to jump into the foaming waters. After some little time, 
however, his persuasions prevailed. They took an affecting leave of 
each other, and, amid the breathless expectation of all, she made the 
awful plunge for life or death from a height of about 12 feet. At this 
moment three immense waves broke in rapid succession, perilling the 
safety ofall. For a time, indeed, the boats were entirely hidden from 
the view of the spectators, and the loud cry broke forth from thousands 
of voices, “‘ They are gone.” But soon again the boats were seen above 
the swelling waves, and the lofty cliffs rang once more with approving 
cheers. The cord was drawn with great + eng and after about 
three minutes the poor woman was taken into one of the boats; but the 
blows-from the waves were more than her exhausted frame could bear. 
No attention that could be shown her was spared. The men took off 
their own clothes to cover her, and used every effort to restore her. She 
breathed, but by the time the boat reached the cove life had fled. Aftcr 
the master had persuaded his wife to leave him he fastened the cord 
round his own waist, and was drawn, greatly exhausted, into one of 
the other boats. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the conduct of those who were 
employed on this occasion. All who witnessed it agree in declaring 
pn — gallant, humane, and praiseworthy act has seldom been 


The above narrative is copied from an English journal; it is pleas- 
ant to append what follows, extracted from one of more recent date. 


Yesterday, at the fortnightly meeting of the Committe of the Royal 
N ational Institution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, after 
‘warding various sums to boats’ crews for rescuing lives from ship- 
Wreck, it was agreed that the gold medallion of the institution should 
Ls presented to Captain George Davies, Inspecting Commander of the 

enzance Coast Guard Station, as a mark of their appreciation of his 
gallant and humane exertions in proceeding with his boat’s crew con- 
sisting of four coast guard boatmen, who ure respectively to receive the 
iow medal of the institution for so nobly secondiug the efforts of their 

rave commander under his direction to the Brisson rocks in a tremen- 
>a sea, and at the imminent peril of his life firing & rocket apparatus 
te a boat, and thereby being the happy instrument under Divine 
rovidence, of rescuing from their perilous situation the master and 
wife (who was his companion during the terrible night on the 
solitary rocks, but who unfortunately died soon after she was brought 
ee of the ill fated brig ew Commercial, wrecked at that place on 
be 11h inst. The commitee also nepoed that the gold medallion should 
e presented to Mr. T. R. Forward, commander of the revenue cutter, 











Sylvia, inacknowledgment of the intrepidity and self devotion displayed 
by him on that distressing occasion ; and his brave crew of five men 
are each to be presented with a silver medal; and the 10 fishermen and 
the miner. in consideration of their daring and valuable services in 
rescuing the Mulatto from a floating piece of the wreck, are awarded 
11/., to be divided among them. We may observe that Captain Davies 
has, on three different former occasions, been presented with the silvez 
medal of this old and valuable institution, which never selected more 
meritorious acts of gallantry for the distribution of its honorary and 
pecuniary rewards than those just recorded. 
i al 


MANAGEMENT OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Now that the public have become familiar with nearly all the details 
of the extraordinary edifice in which the approaching ‘* World's Fair” 
is to be held, their attention and curiosity will naturally be directed to 
the organization by which the actual business of the Exhibition is to be 
arranged. They will desire to know the constitution and management 
of that Executive Committee to which the affairs of this multitarious 
department are intrusted ; they will wish to hear what progress has 
already been made by the committee, what amount of work still remains 
to be accomplished, and, above all, the adequacy of the means for sat. 
isfactorily completing that work within the next three months. It must 
be borne in mind that great and successful as have been the efforts by 
which the Crystal Palace has been reared, the provision of a home for 
the Exhibition is but one essential of this great undertaking. The co- 
operation of the public, the confidence of the producers, the classifica- 
tion of articles, the allotment of space, the system of internal and ex- 
ternal police, the conditions and rules of admission for exhibitors— 
these form a few of the duties with the performance of which the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are intrusted, and in regard to whica, under the 
Commission, they are responsible. The members ofthe committee are 
only three in number—Colonel Reid, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Dilke. The 
amount of business which they have to discharge is immense ; and yet 
only one of them, Mr. Cole, has consented to receive any remuneration. 
He held previously a lucrative appointment which he was compelled to 
give up, and the sacrifice, of course, en titled him to compensation. 
Colonel Reid and Mr. Dilke have both declined accepting salaries, in 
order to clear themselves from any possible imputation of interested 
motives. The labourer, however, is worthy of his hire ; and there van 
be no reason why the zealous services of these gentlemen should go 
unrewarded. The limited number of the Executive Committee enables 
it to act with the requisite degree of vigour and despatch, and yet to 
preserve the deliberative character of a larger body. Its members do 
not themselves possess iny remarkable amount of special knowledge 
of the immense variety of subjects with which the general management 
of the Exhibition seems to require that they should be conversant ; but 
they have not neglected to call to their assistance the aid of scientific 
men whose acquirements in different departments render their advice 
and suggestions valuable. vy 

Thus, Dr. Lindley helps in the arrangements of the Exhibition under 
the head of vegetable produce, assisted by Dr. Royatin the Indian 
part of that section; to Professor Owen the display of animal produce 

has been committed, to Mr. Anstead general geology, and to Mr. Robt. 
Hunt metallurgy. Tho stewards of the implement yard at the last 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society are delegated to look after 
the show of agricultural implements. Mr. Cubitt, President of the 
lnstitution of Civil Engineers, assisted by Mr. Hensman, who for that 
purpose is a paid officer of the Commission, attends to the department 
of machinery, and Mr. Cole takes the principal superintendence of the 
section of manufactures. In that duty he is aided by Captain Owen of 
the Royal Engineers, Mr. H. Crossman, Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Wal- 
lace, late Master of the Manchester School of Designs. Besides the 
help thus afforded them, and the liberal support and countenance which 
the most eminent men in the country, in every department, are at all 
times ready to proffer, the Executive Committee have within the me- 
tropolis a body of practical men to refer to for advice and assistance 
whenever any emergency for déing so arises. The local committees 
established in every part of London for the promotion of the Exhibi- 
tion were some time ago redistributed into 30 sectional committees, cor- 
responding with the classification of articles adopted by tte Commis- 
sion. The chairman of these 30 committees now form a body of prac- 
tical men to whom, when the Executive Committee see fit, they can ap- 
ply for help. One part of their duties, and the machinery connected 
with it, remains to be noticed. . 

The formation and arrangement of the juries to determine the awards 
in the different departments of the Exhibition have been intrusted to 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, who is also specially myer to attend on local 
committees in the country, and be the medium of negotiation between 
them and the Executive Committee when difficulties arise between them. 
Dr. Playfair is assisted in both those duties by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lleyd, who besides has charge of the department of philosophical in- 
struments. Aided by this staff the Executive Committee further lighten 
their labours by a subdivision of work among themselves; Mr. Cole, 
as we have seen, taking manufactures under his special care, while 
Colonel Reid and Mr. Dilke have the general control of the building as- 

signed to them. The mass of correspondence which they have daily to 
conduct is nearly three times as large as that of any of our great public 
departments, and besides they have to receive deputations from local 
committees, to grant iaterviews to individuals, to listen patiently to 
remonstrances and entreaties on a variety of subjects, to conciliate as 
much as possible every interest, and to keep the principles they have 
laid down for their own guidance and the general system they have or- 
ganized always steadily in view. 

The outlines of these principles and that system we now proceed 
briefly to indicate. From time to time documents have appeared on 
this subject, but a connected sketch of the arrangements, however gen- 
eral, will not be unacceptable to the public. The classification of pro- 
duce will divide the industrial exhibition of each nation into four great 
divisions, these being again split into a total of 30 sections. Each kind 
of produce willthus be exhibited in such a manner that it can be read- 
ily compared with its like, and the contrast may, if the exhibitors pre- 
fer, be made local, so that districts which manufacture descriptions of 
goods can be at once pitted against each other, or the scale of excel- 
lence within themselves nicely adjusted. 

The whole exhibition will thus present a series of displays of national 
industry, each methodically arranged—and forming for the purposes of 
comparison a perfect exhibition within itself. From this distribution ma- 
ny whan will arise to the intelligent spectator, who will not fail 
thereby to detect the strong and the weak points in the productive pow- 
er of the various countries represented He will also have thus placed 
before his eyes a chart of the course and impulses of trade all over the 
world—of the developments of which it is capable, and of the direc- 
tion in which these may be most safely pointed. The limits within 
which competition can be profitably carried on, not only between local- 
ities but between nations, will here receive a clearer elucidation than 
they have ever yet had. The latent wealth of the world will be re- 
vealed, and commerce taught to satisfy her demands from unaccustomed 
sources. Another general rule to be observed by the Executive Com- 
mittee in the arrangement of the Exhibition is, that while machinery 
and raw material and produce—the least attractive portions of the dis- 
play--are disposed at the sides, articles belonging to the great divis- 
ions of manufactures and the fine arts will be brought prominently in- 
to view by being ranged all along the centre of the building. Bril- 
liancy and splendour of colour and form will thus be shown off to the 
greatest advantage, and the effect will be still further increased by the 
adoption of a geographical arrangement which places the showy pro- 
ductions of tropical regions nearest to the transept, and removes to the 
extremities the less gaudy but more useful inaustry of colder climates. 
Perhaps the greatest danger which the management has to encounter 
is the strong tendency which an exhibition of this kind has to degener- 
ate into a mere bazaar. This tendency has been sufficiently illustrat- 
ed in the extraordinary demand for counter space. 

The Executive Committee have thrown upon the local associations al- 
most the whole responsibility in this respect, and it remains to be seen 
how far they are competent to deal with a difficulty of the kind. Of 
course, the curtailment of their first applications for room will have 
some effect, and the resolutions and precautions adopted by the Com- 
mission will help, but it isnot to be expected that bodies like the local 
committees, which are entirely open to the influences of their neigh- 
bourhood, ean exercise that thorot gh and severe control which is re- 
quired to check the apprehended evil. When it is considered that with 
foreign countries the distance which articles have to be transported ne- 
cessarily operates in bringing forward only a choice selection of the 
very best specimens of their industry, there isthe greater reason to 
fear that the British portion of the Exhibition, from its very extent, 
may upon comparison be found inferior in quality. Speculation on 

this yew however, must at present be purely conjectural ; and we only 
allude to the subject as a caution, and to show the importance which 











really attaches to the declarativa of the commissioners. that ** the 
success of the Exhibition, and the appreciation of our industrial pro- 
ducis by the world, will tos great extent depend upon the manner in 
which the committe distribute the space allotted to them.” It must be 
remembered that these local committees have been allowed great free- 
dom of action ; that no restrictions have been placed either apon them, 
or on individual exhibit-rs, which the general arrangements have not 
rendered unavoidable; and that the conmissioners and their imme- 
diate delegates, far from wishing to exercise an absolute control, have 
urgently solicited the co-operation and almost unfettered support of 
all parties interested in the success of the undertaking. 

In a former notice we described the proposed facilities for the lay 
of goods and for the passage of spectators through the building. Tha 
placing of all the articles will devolve upon the Executive Committee, 
aided by the exhibitors themselves; and the tables will be furnished 
by them where exhibitors will not, for the advantageous setting-off of 
their contributions, undertake that expense. Of all that remains to 
be accomplished within the next three months, this task of sorting the 
different items of so vast a s0llection—of providing stalls and cases and 
hanging surface for them—of fixing up machinery—of allaying jeal- 
ousies, soothing dissatisfaction, and satisfying the proverbial frrite- 
bility of inventors—is by far the most formidable. It is at present 
estimated that the cost of the fittings alone will not be much under 
60,000/., and the reader will bear in mind that this is not 60,0007. worth 
of work all of a piece, the regularity of which would remove any diffi- 
culty ; it is, om the contrary, work embracing every variety of taste 
and almost every description of material known to the cabinetmaker. 
The ye tae Palace, with its endless repetition of the same proportions, 
is a joke to the difficulty of ministering to the fancy of jeamedd of 
people, all imbued with that peculiar egotism which seems an insepar- 
able accompaniment of the inventive faculties. Besides this really 
Herculean task the Executive Committee were also cha with, and 
responsible for, the decorations, external and internal, of the building, 
which have only just been commenced, under the direction of Mr. Owen 
Jones. On an edifice of such extent the smallest operations require a 
vast amount of labour, and the clearing out and pitching of the 
gutters to render them water-tight form a considerable addition 
tothe work in hand. Until the building is made completely rain- 
proof, which it can hardly be considered at present, the painters must 
be at a standstill, and the opening of goods cannot be commenced. 

The Executive Committee have further to provide for the internal 
and external police of the premises; to take precautions against fire 
especially ; to arrange the Sate o f approach for foot and carriage pas- 
sengers ; and generally to give effect to all the decisions which may be 
come to by the commissioners. They have an ample force to su 
them in the accomplishment of the vast amount of labour which lies 
before them within the next three months. Messrs. Fox and Henderson 
will be answerable for the completion of the building with its fittings. 

Mr. Owen Jones rays there will be no difficulty about the decorations. 
The authorities of Seotland-yard have already taken steps to organize 
the requisite addition to the police. A large detachment of Sa 

and Miners will help in the distribution of articles, and the exhibitors 
themselves, with their employés, will form no contemptible addition to 
the hands engaged in pushing forward the necessary p tions. If 
beyond these resources more is needed, the labour market of the me- 
tropolis is a source which may be drawn upon without any fear of 
exhausting the supply. Having settled the principles and rales that 
are to guide them, the Executive Committee can now act without any 
dread of confusion in the result. 

The committee npaciowed to consider the prices of admission for visi- 
tors came to a final decision on Saturday, but the result is kept seer et 
until it has been submitted for the approval of the Commission and 
Prince Albert. — Times, Feb. 8. 





MINISTERIAL FIGURES AND MERCANTILE FACTS. 


Mr. Peto, M. P. for Norwich, who seconded the customary House of 
Commons’ address in acknowledgment of the Royal Speech, glorified, ag 
matter of course, the results of the general policy pursued by the 
present Government. Knowing that many of our readers in the Brit- 
ish Provinces are interested in what relates to the effects of the recent 
changein the Navigation Laws, we commend to their notice the fol- 
lowing extract from his remarks, and a comment thereupon. 

‘“* He (Mr. Pete) now came to another result of the policy of the pre- 
sent and the last Mimistry. Two years since London was cro with 
deputations ardent in deprecating any interference with the ee 
laws. Fortunately for themselves and the country their entreaties did 
not avail. They returned to their localities to rejoice in the increase 
of the shipping trade rather than to mourn its gradual extinction. In 
was true the entrance and clearing of foreign shipping had increased ; 
but it was equally true that British ships had also increased. The 
gross increase of tonnage in the first 11 months of 1849, and 1850 was 
in 1849 over 1848, British, 226,207, foreign, 215,650; and in 1860 over 
1849, British, 162,843, foreign, 248,581. He had taken the returns of 
vessels cleared outwards because that was an evidence of work done. 
The repeal of the navigation laws had not yet affected either the value 
of shipping or the demand. The shipbuilding of the Clyde, the Tyne, 
the Mersey, and the Thames was fully equaléin activity to an — 
ing period; and within the last few days an eminent shipbail er in- 
pow tag pt — Feral 7 and steamers on his books exceeded 

r . in the circulars of firms engaged in the sale of shi 
same activity of trade was indicated. fabs mm 

One of the largest in England, whose place of business was Liverpool, 
said, “It gives us great pleasure to state that the amount of tonp 
sold in 1850 in Liverpool exceeds that sold in 1849, being 81,028 tons, 
against 78,212, showing an increase of 1850 over 1849 equal to 36 sed 
cent.” As to the price of shipping, the same circular states,—* New 
British ships have fully maintained our last quotation. Indeed, we 
have felt the want of a larger supply of good vessels,” And as to the 
ships built in the Mersey, their circulars showed an excess of tonnage 
in 1850 over 1849 of 4,609 tons. Having made careful inquiries as to 
prices ruling at New Yoré on all the items affecting the price at which 
ships could be built there, he had failed to find any reasons for alarm. 
Their prices of labour exceeded ours by more than 50 per cent., while 
the average of the cost of materials used was quite equal to their cost 
in this country. A revolution had been taking place in the shippi 
trade, which would have been disastrous had protection been retained. 
Capacity without speed was the reverse cf recommendation in a ship. 
What the American shipbuilders had done the Scotch had el. 
The resalt of a trial between the ships and steamers of these showed 
that this country had nothing to apprehend, but much to gain, if skill 
and enterprise were relieved from all impediments. In regard to ship- 

ing, as in other respects, the policy of Her Majesty’s Government had 
nm most prosperous. ( ‘ Hear,” and laughter from the Opposition.”’) 

The following letter to the Editor of the Times, does not question 
the} correctness of Mr. Peto’s statistics, though its corollary is slto- 
gether different. It is from the pen of a well-known Protectionist, who 
is occasionally honoured by the abuse of the Times, Punch, and other 
free-trade organs. 


Among the variety of subjects for amazemont, presented in the dis- 
cussions in Parliament on the Address, none has struck me with more 
astonishment than the cool confidence with which the hon. member for 
Norwich ventured to announce the prosperous condition of the shi 
interest, and to exult in the falsificat on of the anticipations of those 
who two years since deprecated the repeal of the navigation laws. I 
correct the declaration. 1t seems even more astounding thatin a House 
of Commons, including, I must presume, some representatives of that 
interest not one could be found to expose statements so entirely the 
reverse of the fact, disproved, too, even by the very arguments adduced 
in their support. Mr. Peto congratulates the House and the coun 
on the ‘ increase of the shipping trade,” which he seeks to establ 
by the following tabular statement of gross increase of tonnage during 
the first 11 months of 1848, 1849, and 1850 :— 


INCREASE OF TONNAGE. 


1849 over 1848. 1850 over 1849. 
British eo 226,207 162,843 tons. 
Foreign 215,650 248,531 ” 


And he adds, ‘‘ I have taken the returns of vessels cleared outwards, 
because that is an evidence of work done ;” concluding, “ I must also 
call the attention of hon. members to the fact that the repeal of the 
navigation laws has not yet affeeted the value of shipping.” 

I will not occupy space by again demolishing the assertion, that out- 
ward clearances of ships proceeding from our ports to all parts of the 
world in search of employment is evidence of work done, because I 
have recently been permitted, by your courtesy, to perform that task 
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in reply toa correspondent wio had put forward in your columns the 
same apparently self-evident absurdity ; nor will I do more than recal 
to the recollection of your readers that [ then proved that, taking in- 
ward entries, which form the only true criterion of the movements of 
maritime commerce, the very return from which Mr. Peto’s extracts 
are taken exhibits a decline in the total maritime commerce of the 
country during the first 11 months subsequent to the repeal of the 
navigation laws, of nearly 1 per cent., an increase of foreign tonnage 
of nearly 22 percent., and a decrease of British tonnage of more than 
8 percent All this, however, I will not at present insist on ; but as- 
suming (he premises relied on by Mr. Peto, [ think it will not be diffi- 
cult entirely to turn the tables on his conclusions. 

Firstly, Mr. Peto’s “‘ table of increase” exhibits an advance of total 
connage cleared outwards in 1849 over that of 1848 of 441,857 tons, 
while the increase of 1850 over 1849 is stated by himself to have been 
but 411,874 tons. Thus, the progressive increase of maritime commerce 
ty ear of the last year.of protection is proved by himself to 
have greater by 30,463 tons than during the corresponding por- 
tion of the first year of free trade. 

Secondly, the increase of British tonnage in 1849 over that of 1848 
is stated by Mr. Peto to have been 226, tons, while, instead of an 
increase in 1850 over 1849, we find it to have been but 162,843 tons, 
showing a falling off under free trade of the progressive increase, 
— e proves to have taken place under protection, of 62,364 tons. 


Thirdly, the table exhibits an increase in pode tonnage in 1849 

over 1848 of 215,650 tons, while the increase of 1850 over 1849 is 248,- 

581 tons, proving a ive advance in the increase of foreign ship- 

. yg the free trade year beyond thatof the protected year of 
tons. 

And now, let me ask in all fairness, what becomes of Mr. Peto’s 
vaun argument? Why, instead of refuting the decided apprehen- 
sions of the deputations who two years since deprecated the repeal of 
the navigation laws, he has confirmed them to the very letter. Even 
granting the ridiculous standard of outward clearances as a test for 
ascertaining the progress of maritime commerce, he has himself shown 
that if increase has taken place, it has been increase of foreign much 
greater than that of British shipping ; but I repeat, on the authority 
of every commercial statesman to whose judgment deference is usually 
paid, that inward entries form the only true criterion ; that tested by 
that standard British tonnage has not only relatively but absolutely 
declined under free navigation, no less than 367.237 tons in 11 months, 
while foreign has advanced 334,424tons. And this is the strange spec- 
tacle exhibited on the first night of the session in a British House of 
Commons—a representative of the po quitting railway statistics, 
with’ which he is doubtless profoundly acquainted, to enlighten Parlia- 
ment on the statistics of navigation, of which he is evidently profoundly 

t—congratulating the country on a real and humiliating decline 
in a great British interest ; citing figures in support of his argument, 
unconscious that the very figures themselves refute his conclusions ; 
and vaunting a progression which he has himself proved to be a retro- 
gr ; more strange still that such monstrous absurdities should 
pass unex , and that the public should be deluded by such state- 
ments and arguments into a belief that British navigation is in a pros- 
perous state, when I venture confidently to assure you that it never 
was in so depressed and so hopeless a condition ; that the value of ship- 
ping has, in direct contradiction of Mr. Peto's assertion, greatly declin- 
ed ; that freights from all parts of the world are unprecedentedly and 
ruinously low; and that almost all who are concerned in that branch 
of the nation.1 interests concur in considering the prospects of navi- 
gation as equally deplorable with those of agriculture. 





AN ATTEMPT TO BLEED THE FREE HORSE. 


At the accession of William IV. a nation, recovering from indifference 
or dislike to fervent loyalty, and encouraged in that recovered senti- 
ment by the disorders and disappointments of a neighbouring people, 
accepted with wwe: the office of providing by their own act bor the 
future maintenance of the kingly dignity ; and a Whig Ministry, regain- 
ing ion of place and power, after a long absence from the sweets 

office, determined on no illiberal basis those financial arrangements 
which fell under their cognizance by the voluntary concession of the 
Crown. Of those arrangements, the most unreflecting, the one which 
was regarded at the time most in the light ofan rr: es acknowledg- 
ment, and which in after years provoked the unfavourable 


comments was that which ed to Queen Adelaide on the death of 
the Piogn annuity of 100,000/. Entering upon that annuity in the 
year 1837, the late Queen Dowager did her best to justify a measure 


which taxed so heavily the resources of the people, and by a wise and 
_benificent appropriation of her income made it to be considered less a 
life charge upon English industry than a trust fund applied in extensive 
and unostentatious charity. Yet so far had the doctrines of economy, 
and we should perhaps add the feeling of responsibility in iesling with 
national expenditure, made way in the interval between 1831 and 1849 
that at the Queen’s decease the removal of this charge from our annual 
balance sheet was regarded in many quarters as the removal of a 
reproach-upon the legislative body. We refer to the contrast of opinion 
existing at the two eras without any doubt as to which sentiment will 
be uppermost on its becomins generally known that an attempt is now 
being made to recover by legal process, for the late Queen Dowager’s 
‘legatees, the arrears of annuity supposed to have accumulated between 
the last ‘ay of payment and Her Majesty’s decease. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday last the Attorney-General 
appeared to show cause why a mandamus should not be issued com- 
porting the Lords of the Treasury to pay over to Henry, Lord Broug- 
ham and Vaux, as executor of her late Majesty Queen Adelaide, the 
arrears of annuity due subsequently to the 30th of September, 1849, 
Her Majesty having lived beyond that period up to the 2d day of De- 
cember. According to his view of the case, there were two questions 
raised, first, whether, when a settlement or jointure was made between 
ordinary persons there would be any apportionment ; and, secondly, 
whether the case was varied by the present settlement being under act 
of Parliament.. We need not proceed into the various analogies by 
which a rule applicable to the case was sought to be eliminated, or into 
the various auth rities from which it is the custom of an English court 
to glean opposing precedents. The main points to which we would di- 
rect attention as bearing on the legal decision are, first, the words of 
the statute, which says that the annuity ‘‘shall be paid and payable 
onthe four most usual quarter-days, by even and equal portions, the 
first payment to be made on such of those days as shall first and next 
ensue after His Majesty’s decease ;” secondly, the absence of any direc- 

tion as to apportionment, such direction having been given in other 
and similar statutes ; and, thirdly the simple facts of the case, which are 
es follow :—King William died on the 20th of June, 1837 ; and, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the statute, the first quarterly payment became 
due on the 30th ofthe same month : the last payment was made on the 30th 
ont tember, 1849, and at the expiration of two months from that date 
ajesty died, having received in the interval something over a mil- 

‘lion of money. It is impossible to conceive anything more opposed to 
the terms of the statute, and to the whole character of the grant, or, 
to borrow the legal phraseology, to the construction and the intention 
of the act, than theclaim now put in for the so-called arrears. We will, 
however, borrow such additional force for this conclusion as is supplied 
by the arguments of Sir F Thesiger and others,his fellow counsel, in 
endeavou to invalidate it. It was necessary for their purpose to 
support the theory of apportionment, and to maintain that the con- 
struction and intention of the statute warranted a payment de die in 


* By an accurate arithmetical calculation, the Attorney-General ob- 
jected that, in such case, Her Majesty’s executors were in debt to the 
nation, for, the quarter's annuity having been paid for the first ten 
days of widowhood, and Her ty’s life having outrun the last 
quarter-day only by two months, there were 19 days’ income, in fact, 
overdrawn ; the counsel for the prosecution were therefore obliged to 
draw upon their a for areason why the first payment should be 
in a different light from all the after-payments, and thus 

out of the computation. Such a reason they found in the cir- 
cumstance that Marlborough- house, one of Her Majesty’s residences, 
was unfurnished at the time of her widowhood. Taking the accidental 
fact of the annuity falling due ten days after the King’s death, they 
applied that fact toshow that there must have been an intention on the 
part of the Legislature, six years before, in arranging so speedy a pay- 
ment, and that the immediate exigencies of the Queen Dowager’s posi- 
tion furnished the key to that intention ;—as fine a piece of ex post 
facto interpretation of a document not intended to be prophetical as ev- 
er did discredit to the candour of the English bar. And all to 
that the Parliament meant that, in case of Her 
ajesty’s death two months and ten days after the first payment of the 
annuity, a whole eee ghey income might be claimed by the executors ! 
(t may be quite true that the construction of the act does not sufficient- 


—— 


ly guard against such a presumption, but it is doing more violence to , the throne. Her Majesty, who looked exceedin, 


our res 
suppose that they contemplated burning the candle at both ends in that 


way. 

We are aware that a certain solemnity is thrown around this prepos- 
terous claim by making it a question of interpretation of law ; an ad- 
ditional solemnity now attaches to it from the circumstance that Lord 
Campbell and the judges, his assessors, have taken time to consider 
their decision; but, whatever the gravity of the forms invoked, or 
whatever the nature of the decision, we mike bold to say, that as a 
question of taste and morality, it if decided against the Dake of Saxe- 
Meiningen by the unanimous voice of all England It was an unpre- 
cedented liberality which assigned to the late Queen Dowager an in- 
come hardly less than the sum allotted for the privy purse of William 
IV., when sitting with his consort on the throne; it was toa Queen of 
England, and not to a German Princess; it was to alady much endear- 
ed to us by private virtues, and not slack to acknowledge obligations 
and dispense kindnesses,that that liberality was extended. The provision 
in the statute which made the first advance payable on quarter day next 
after the King’s death, so far from being quoted as a ground for extorting 
further sums from us, should he quoted as another proof of the spirit in 
which the statute was made, aspirit to which Queen Adelaide responded 
by allher acts. We have every respect for the surviving relatives of the 
deceased Queen, but the sense of the nation, and the whole life of her 
late Majesty, seem to us repugnant to so rapacious an attack upon the 
public purse. We incline, as we have said above, to believe that the 
statute, strictly interpreted, bears but one intention on its face; as to 
the spirit of it, we have no hesitation in saying that it isdirectly p- 
posed to the application now made in the name of Lord Brougham. We 
need not go further tocharacterize the deiicacy, which a peas from old 
feelings and memories to the technical precisions of Engits law in or- 
der to secure for an alien in language and blood yet another instalment 
of our treasure. Are we in debt to the minor principalities of Ger- 


many ?— Times, Fed. 1. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES. 


Municipal offices are rising in the public estimation ; a fact at once 
creditable to the growth of intelligence and useful in itself. The va- 
cancy in the Court of London Aldermen promised to bring forward 
g candidates; Mr. Travers is one of the most eminent traders in 
the City, and he enjoys much local influence ; Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child represents at once the manos class of wealth and the political 
claims of his race ; but neither of those gentlemen has fulfilled the ex- 
pectatio» ; on the contrary, the firms both of Rothschild and Travers 
appear among those who support the promotion of Mr. David Williams 

ire from the Common Council. The offices of the Corporation have 
for some time been shunned by leading merchants. Petty local ob- 
jects, and a spirit of cliquery, first brought the offices into disgrace ; a 
false shame of civic connexion made the higher class draw back ; and 
the joint eff.ct of those two processes was to stemp the accepter of of- 
fice as belonging to an inferior degree. The effects reacted upon the 
cause : local affairs were abandoned to an inferior spirit, and the con- 
duct of corporations justified the discredit under which they lay. 

But here was clearly an abandonment of public duty ; and there now 
appears a reawakening to that duty. Public men are beginning to 
discover that acceptance of municipal office is not eetiemasil discred- 
itable. In the provinces, that idea has been gaining ground for some 
years past: Mr. Cobden we remember among the Aldermen of Man- 
chester ; Mr. Guinness, to whom Lord Clarendon ascribes ** an Euro- 
sap reputation,” is a successor to Daniel O'Connell as Lord Mayor of 

ublin, Were we to look further back, we might find still more shining 
examples. The reader of Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth will remember 
that the Lord Provostin the fourteenth century might be a man very 
different from our modern Cockney notion of a Lord Mayor. We all 
remember what illustrious blood has supplied chief magistrates to the 
Italian cities of the middle ages. It isa mere matter of history that 
en Alderman needs not be fat, nor vulgar, nor lowminded, nor in any 
other respect ridiculous. 

There are considerations beyond the mere public duty of a citizen. 
With the amount of business accumulating on the hands of civic cor- 
porations, they are resuming their character asa kind of local Parlia- 
ment ; the demand for men of business—men with faculties partaking 
of the statesman’s—is calculated to raise the scale ; and the local bu-. 
siness, as it is now conducted, will probably serve more and more 4s 
an apprenticeship to service in the Legislature. Some of the very high- 
est duties which are developing themselves to the better understanding 
of our day belong to the province of local government,—such as the im- 
provement of towns for the better health of the people, or the temper- 
ate, just, and effeetive administration of police: to such duties as these 
the active and conscientious man is invited by the increasing amount 
of good that might be done.— Spectator, Feb. 1. 


——@——_. 


Gossip ABOUT THE OPENING oF PARLIAMENT.—The weather being 
singularly fine for the season of the year, an immense concourse of per- 
sons was attracted to St. James’s Park and Whitehall, to view the 
Royal procession. Her Majesty, who left Buckingham Palace shortly 
before 2 o’clock, was received by her loyal subjects with unwonted 
enthusiasm throughout the line of route. The Queen acknowledged 
the continued ¢heering of the crowd with her usual grace and courtesy. 
Frequent cries of ** No Popery!” during Her Majesty's progress in- 
dicated the continued existence of the popular feeling which has been 
so generally manifested. 

The scene presented within the House of Lords had in it somewhat of 
historical interest. An unusual desire to be present at the opening of 
Parliament was evinced by the peeresses and the female members of 
their families. With a portion of the public the importance of the 
present session mainly hinges upon the expected readjustment of taxa- 
tion, and the establishment of aew principles of finance. Others regard 
the present session as likely to be memorable from the constellation of 
distinguished, learned, and scientific visitors who will throng to our 
legislative chambers as to a nobler arena of human intellect than even 
the Crystal Palace, and inspired by whose presence, not less than by 
the importance of their themes, our Parliamentary oratory may nobly 
vindicate and uphold its ancient glories. Buta glance around the 
House of Lords yesterday might convince the dullest observer that a 
matter of more absorbing personal interest had brought together so 
extraordinary an assemblage of our female nobility. It was evident 
they had come with the desire of hearing Her Majesty resent, with the 
spirit of her race, the recent insult offered to her Royal prerogative, 
and the outrage inflicted upon the religious susceptibilities of her sub- 
jects. And it was alsoclear that they had proposed to themselves to 
ascertain, with the quickness of feminine intuition, whether the heart 
of their Royal Mistress were truly expressed in the speech of her Min- 
isters, if this latter should fall short of their expectations. 

So early as half past 12 o’clock a considerable proportion of the 
benches in the body of the house usually occupied by noble lords were 
filled with ladies, and continual accessions to their numbers so far en- 
croached upon the space available for peers upon the front benches, 
that additional seats had to be brought, of which the peers hastened to 

ess themselves with an alacrity which excited the mirth of the 
fairer occupants of benches and gallery. The magnificent interior of 
the House of Lords has already gained something in cagereene. The 
more garish hues of gilding and colour are toned down by time and by 
the completion of the stained glass windows, so that, in fact, a burst of 
sunshine is requisite to ‘‘bring out,” in artistic phrase, the colours of 
the gayest costume. During this preliminary interval great Sol sent 
forth his beams with more than the usual warmth of a February sun, 
and a gratifying foretaste was afforded of the splendour of the subse- 
quent scene, when the picture became complete by the addition of all 
its separate parts. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived about one o'clock. His Grace, who 
wore a Field-Marshal’s uniform under his peer’s robes, looked hearty 
and well, but appeared to be prevented, by his increasing deafness, 
from entering into conversation, and contented himself with exchang- 
ing a casual remark or salutation with the peers who passed near him. 
The Duke, however, made an exception in favour of the Baron Brunow, 
the Russian Ambassador, with whom he held a short-colloquy His 
Grace appeared to shrink from the attention and respect of which he 
wus the object, and it was observed, as a proof of his indifference to 
fatigue, that although frequently importuned to take a seat, he steadi- 
ly refused, and continued in a standing posture until Her Majesty’s 
departure. 

At 2 o’clock the boom of cannon was heard above the buzz and hum 
of conversation, which was instantly suspended at this announcement 
that the Queen had set her foot within her Royal Palace of Westmin- 
ster. In a few minutes the prevailing silence and suspense became al- 
most painfal, when Her Majesty, led by Prince Albert and attended 





by her great officers of state, entered the house and took her seat upon 


pect for the House of Commons than the original grant did to diamonds, and was dressed in a robe of the richest white satin. 








ly well, wore a tiara of 


T 
Prince Consort wore a Field Marshal's dress with black crape se 


the arm; he took his usuai place upon the Queen's left. Every one 
rose upon Her Majesty's entrance. The spectacle now presented ha, 
been o and powerfully described, under different aliatele of time 
and place, and it will not speedily fade from the memory of those least 
able to convey a vivid idea of its grandeur. The chastened splendour of 
the gilded roof and the burnished canopy of the throne—the scarlet anq 
ermine of the peers’ robes—the gaiety of the tints of the female gos. 
tumes, and the rich light of the stained glass windows, made up a coup 
pd which constituted a feast of colour and the perfection of form ang 
outline. 

Her Majesty, having taken her seat, bowed to her assembled nobles 
and by a courteous gesture intimated her wish that they should resume 
their seats. The Geena next commanded the attendance of her faith. 
ful Commons, who attended at the bar, in the usual form, preceded b 
the Speaker in his gold robe of office. Lord J. Russell occupied 
front place upon the Speaker’s right hand. Some amusement was as 
usual created by the somewhat disorderly and tumultuous manner jp 


which the representatives of the Lower House appeared ia the presence 
of Royalty. 





INDIA. 


The Bombay mail of Jan 2. was received in London on the 84 ult. 
The following are extracts. 


Little of any public importance has occurred in India since the de. 
parture of the last mail. The principal topic of the north-western pa- 
pers has been the preparations for the interview between the Governor. 
General and Gholab Singh, which was vo take place with much magni. 
ficence at Wuzeerabad on the 24th of December. The Marquis of Dal. 
housie was at Serokee, six miles from Wuzeerabad, on the 18th of that 
month. The Maharajah Gholab Singh arrived at Sealkote, from 
Jumoo, on the 19th, and was expected to be at Wuzeerabad by the 22d. 
He was to wait on the Governor-General ‘on the 24th, and his High. 
ness’s visit was to be returned by his Lordship on the 25th. On the 
27th there was to be a grand review of the whole of the British troops, 
at which Her Majesty's 3d Dragoons and 9th Lancers were to be pre 
sent; and this was to be followed, on the 28th, by a review of the 
— in attendance on the Maharajah. The presents prepared by 
Gholab Singh for the interview are said to be extremely splendid. [t 
was expected that the Governor-General would be invited by Gholab 
Singh to return his visit at Kashmere, and that the invitation would 
be accepted if it had the appearance of being frankly and sincerely 
proffered. Ifthe invitation be accepted, the visit to Kashmere will be 
undertaken about the end of March, on the return of the camp from 
Peshawur. 

No marked improvement can as yet be recorded in the health of the 
garrison of Lahore; the number in hospital is slightly diminished, but 
the number of deaths has increased. Ninety-fiv: men in the Ist Eu- 
ropean Fusiliers have died of the prevailing disease, and that regiment 
has altogether lost 139 men during the last 10 months. At Peshawur 
the sickness is decreasing; the number in hospital, which has been up- 
wards of 2,600, is now below 1,400. The weather in the Punjaub has 
been this season much less favourable than usual, and the setting in of 
the cold weather considerably more backward than is generally the 
ease. This in some measure accounts for the unexpected continuance 
of the prevailing sickness. Arrangements are being made for improv- 
ing as far as possible the location of the troops; the greater part of the 

arrison of Lahore are to be moved from Anarkulee to Meean Meer. 

t is all but settled that Loodiana is to be given up as a military sta- 
tion, on account of its insalubrity, and because it is now no longer a 
frontier town, and it is said that the troops at Sealkote are also to be 
removed to a more healthy and convenient locality. 

The organization of the Punjab police force is now nearly complete ; 
it is to consist of six battalions of infautry and a mounted force of 
about 2,700; the whole is to be under the command of Major Nevile 
Chamberlain, an officer of great energy and experience in the command 
of irregular troops. He will be assisted by three subaltern officers, 
designated Lieutenants of Police. In addition to this police corps. there 
is now a complete irregular force in the Punjab—-infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery—an experiment on a much larger scale than any of 
kind hitherto attempted by Government. No doubt was en 
in India, by those conversant with the subject, concerning the superior 
efficiency and economy of well-officered irregular corps in maintaining 
the peace of a newly-acquired territory. me Sikhs have been ad- 
mitted into the ranks of the 65th Regiment of Native Infantry, having 
previously agreed to submit to their beards being taken off, as a condi- 
tion of their entering a regiment ofthe line. The national attachment 
to beards was the principal remaining obstacle to Sikh eulistment in 
our army, but it is hoped that many will soon follow the example thus 
set them. The Bengal army will beall the better for a slight infusion 
of new blood. 

Sir C. Napier left Ferozepore on the 18th of December en route to 
Kurachee, where he was expected to arrive about the 8th of January, 
the steam-frigate Mozuffir has been placed at his tisposal by Govern- 
ment. Itis expected that he will leave Bombay for Europe by the maii 
steamer of the 17th of January. Sir Charles has published a farewell 
general order deprecating the propensity of the officers of the Indian 
army to incur debt, the extravagance and luxury of messes, and the 
fatal facilities for officers borrowing money at usurous interest afforded 
by the north-western banks of India. Sir Charles held his last Indian 
review at Ferozepore on the 11th of December, and was enthusiastically 
received. In the evening he was entertained by Her Majesty’s 78th 
Highlanders, and in returning thanks for his health being drunk, took 
occasion to declare that he had never known a more worthy or truly 
nobleminded man then his predecessor, Lord Gough, and spoke with 
the highest possible praise of the gallantry and efficiency of the Sepoy 
armies of the three presidencies. 

The passing of the long-delayed act for enabling the Bengal Govern- 
ment to take possession of the land required for the railway in that 

residency has terminated the inconveniences which its non-appearance 
had occasioned to the engineers and contractors of the Calcutta Rail- 
way, and the progress of that undertaking will consequently be hence- 
forth more rapid than it has hitherto been. The electric telegraph has 
been completed as far as Diamond Harbour, and it is proposed to 
extend it still further down the Hooghly. 

The Nepaulese Ambassador has arrived at Calcutta, and great pre- 
parations for his honourable reception have been made by his own Go- 
vernment, who have despatched a large body of troops to their frontier 
to welcome him. 

There have been some disturbances in Assam, occasioned by the Na- 
gas, a hill tribe on the Burmese frontier. About 500 regular troops 
and the head-quarters of the Assam Light Infantry are at present en- 

«ged in operations against them. The obj-ct of the expedition is the 
SSrustion of the strongholds which these tribes use as the base of 
their predatory operations. General Whish is going on a tour of in- 
spection to Assam, to ascertain whether any reinforcements will be 
required for the purpose of putting them down. ‘The differences with 
the Kookies, another predatory tribe on the Assam frontier, are stated 
to bein a fair way of settlement, their principal chiefs having agreed to 
terms and given hostages. ‘ 

The Nizam’s affairs remain in sfatu quo. Thescheme of the contri- 
bution has completely broken down; but the Nizam has sent to his 
mint 32,000 gold mohurs (about £48,000) to be converted into rupees, 
tocontribute towards the payment of his debt to the Company, and 
some believe that his private treasury is by no means so bare as he re- 
presented it to be. The country, particularly about Elichpore, is in 4 
very disturbed state, and the Nizam’s mercenaries, especially the Arabs, 
evince a very hostile feeling towards us, insult our officers and troops, 
and seem desirous of a collision ; but the strength and efficiency of the 
contingent and subsidiary force, andof the splendid irregular cavalry 
of the former, are such as to preclude all anxiety on thescore ofsuch 4 
contingency. 

Sir Willoughby Cotton left Bombay by this mail. His administra- 
tion has, itis said, been a model one, for the firmness, yet kindness, 
with which he has maintained the diszipline of the army, and for the 
impartiality and strict attention to service claims, and seniority, which 
have marked the dispensation of his patronage. On the 8ist of 
December he was entertained by his friends at a farewell dinner in the 
Town hall, at which about 200 were present. He will be accompanied 
to England by his aid-de-camp, Captain D’Arcy. 

Sir G. Anderson’s commission having at length arrivedat Ceylon, he 
was sworn in as Governor on the 27th of November. 

Letters from China appear to confirm the apprehension entertained 
at the departure of the last mail regarding the fate of the unfortunate 
ship Rustomjee Cowasjee. They state that she was dismasted in ® 
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coast of China, and while she wasin that state the pirate | 
ey seven her, and murdered all hands, except the boatswain and | 
qeoond mate, who were reserved to navigate the ship. They escaped | 


jo 
shortly after, and arrived safely in Hongkong. Her Majesty's brig 
: i en them. 
—— - “~ aSieenh unprecedented pressure in the money -market, 
ne of the greatest firms in Bombay, Messrs Dabadhoy and Mancherjee 
Pestonjee, have been under the necessity of suspending payment, and 


‘ne their affairsin the hands of trustees. The extent of their lan- | 
od property and other assets is, however, considered amply sufficient | 


to cover their liability. 
We insert, at length, Sir C. Napier’s farewell general order to the In- 
dian Army, in consideration of its peculiar character ; and because it is 


he last. 
. “ Heap-Quarrers, Camp, Ferozerore, Dec 1b. 


«1. It would neither be justifiable nor becoming in me to interfere 
with the private affairs of officers in the army which I have the honour 
to command, so long as those private affairs do not interfere with the 

ublic service. But when they injure the public service when they 
reflect disgrace upon our uniform, it becomes my duty to draw atten- 
tion to the subject, and in this publio manner call upon the officers of 
the Queen’s and Company’s services to exert themselves in maintaining 
the honour of their regiments by assisting the Commander-in Chief in 

utting a check upon those whose debts are no less injurious to the fair 
con of the military profession, than discreditable to their regiments 
and ruinous to themselves. ; : 

«2. It is more than one year since I received a very excellent letter 
from a Brigadier upon this important subject. I had then just assumed 
my present command, I waited to see more clearly how matters stood 
before I felt justified in touching upon affairs of so private a nature. 
From that time to this day a considerable portion of my time has been 
taken up im the examination of weekly, if not daily, complaints against 
officers for nonpayment of debts, and, in some instances, the ruin of 
tradesmen has been consequent on that cause. There is, therefore, a 
call upon me for this order—a call which cannot be cast aside. 

«3. When it is considered that the army is of an immense magni- 
tude, [ am bound to say that the number of officers who have miscon- 
ducted themselves in a manner so derogatory to the character of gen- 
tlemen is not inordinate; but at the same time it is so large as to de- 
mand repression with a strong hand; and I do trust that the officers of 
regiments will take not only vigorous, but rigorous, measures to bring 
those who are guilty to a sense of shame at been ordered to appear be- 
fore a Court of Requests for debt. An officer whois summoned before a 
Court of Requests must feel conscious that, although wearing the Bri- 
tish uniform, he is not standing there in the character of a gentleman! 
He must feel, if he feels at all, disgust at his own degraded position. 
He may, by possibility, have been unfortunate; he may only have been 
thoughtless, he must feel in his heart that he is before the public, in a 
group with the infamous,—with those who are cheats, and whose soci- 

ety is contamination. A well-bred gentleman cannot support this feel- 
ing. 

4. [ am not merely a rich man speaking to those who are poor. I 
have known poverty, and have lived for years on less than half what 
every ensign in this army receives, and so lived, too, ina more expen- 
sive country than India. I take no merit to myself for this—I only 
state it as a fact, that I may not be taunted on the threshold of my ar- 

ument by being told that I know nothing of the difficulties of poverty. 
f do know them perfectly, and I know more—I know that every ensign 
in India can live well on his pay, and that many who have never ap- 
peared before a Court of Requests have largely assisted their families 
——largely, compared to their means. 

«5. I do not say that a subaltern officer can give dinners; I do not 
say he can tomy in many luxuries; I do not say he can cast off all 
self-denial ; nor do I see why he should do any of these things. The 
proceedings before these Courts of Requests are the shameful proofs 
that he should not. When an officer gets a commission, he, without 
that labour which attends the initiation into most other professions, at 
once receives a good income, and that before he has any knowledge of 
his trade. In most other professions a young man hardly gets his 
Set at v4 eopmoneens. he Sunitean of many officers, if not ofall, 

ave made great sacrifices to gain this amply sufficient inc those 
officers, walt these last have a: right wilthever to live as if they, were 
gentlemen of landed property, nor as men do who have served longer 
and earned a higher rank and greater income than themselves. It is 
the desire to imitate those above us, and not to regard our own means 
that is mischievous to all, and most so to young men. 

**6. The result is ruinto numbers, To show this I will quote from 
two Brigadiers’ letters, sent olficially for my perusal, upon this degrad- 
ing subject. Ata Court of Requests, held on the 6th inst. there were 
58 cases, and (with the exception of four of trifling amount) all against 
subalterns—amount, 4,875 jrupees.’ Again, the same officer writes, 
‘ Decrees of execution general are not unfrequent, and the efficiency of 
officers is seriously affected by their pecuniaryembarrassments.’ Again. 
‘ Although I am aware that it is very difficult to control the expendi- 
ture of officers, yet when they are brought forward thus publicly, 
month after month,I consider it my duty to bring to the notice of his 
Excellency the involved circumstances of the officers under my com- 
mand, with whom, in other respects, I have no fault to find.’ 

“7. Another Brigadier writes thus :—‘ Another officer I know en- 
joys champagne tiffins, leaving his servants to d him before the 
cours for their just claims. How humiliating for those connected with, 
and proud of, the profession!’ Yes, it is humiliating, and long expe- 
rience tells us, that it is to the exemplary conduct of regimental offi- 
cers, and to the sentences of Courts-martial, that the army must look 
for correcting this baseness in individuals. That the Commander-in- 
Chief will support the officers of regiments I may venture to assert, 
whoever that Commander-in-Chief may be; but the close and dominat- 
ing power to keep down such misconduct is in the messes. The man 
must be base, in every sense of the word, that can bear the contumely 
of his comrades, incurred by a disgraceful action. But I must not con- 
fine myself to messes alone. Commanders of regiments should strenu- 
ously exert themselves to maintain the good name of their regiments. 
They should recollect that Courts of Requests, when they decide that 
justice toa tradesman or other creditor demands of them to put an of- 
ficer under stoppages, pronounce that the said officer is a man so lost 
to all sense of propriety that he endeavours to defraud his creditor, 

and, therefore, can no longer be considered in the light of a gentleman. 

He is forced to be honourable against his will; and it is the bounden 

duty of the commanding officer to refuse to such a person all indulgence, 

and to hold him so strictly in hand that such misconduct on the offi- 
cer's part may, at all events, be as disagreeable to that officer himself 
as itis to his regiment and his tradesmen. 

“8. That I am not exaggerating these matters I could easily prove 
by publishing such facts to the officers of the two armies as would shock 
every honest and honourable man, and show entirely I am authorized 
in saying that these facts are, to the last degree, dishonourable. One 
commanding officer of a regiment writes thus :—‘1 can canfidently as- 
sert that the numerous cases brought monthly before the Courts of Re- 
quests is a disgrace to the army we belong to.’ This is one among many 
Who are labouring for the henour of the service. 

‘9. I have not sought for this information from officers ; these letters 
came uninvited from men of high rank in both the Queen’s and the 
Company’s services,and have been sent to me, formally, as official 
complaints. They are men who feel as every officer in the Queen’s and 
by ag 8 . erviess ought to feel. 

“10. But, while stating how very disgraceful ic is for an officer to 
appear before a Court i 
pe. aw ean thre! of Requests, I will say a few words upon the 

** 11. The first is, that some you issi i 
having had much education, as moe. Seta My soo vamp nega erat 
bisa These officers are not aware that honesty is inseparable from 
the character ofa thoroughbred gentleman. A vulgar man, who‘ en- 
Joys a champagne tiffin, and swindles his servants’ (as a Brigadier 
writes to me, when speaking of these matters, and referring to oo offi- 
be — his immediate command) may bea pleasant ccanpeiion to those 
pte a . hold bim in gee as a vulgar knave, but he is not a gen- 

n. His commission makes him an officer, but he is not a gentleman 
and I claim that character in all its integrity for the officers of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s service, and for those of the Hon. East India Company. I speak 
of men whose own misconduct has brought them into debt —not of those 
whom misfortune has thrown into debt. These last are very few in 
number, and very unfortunate indeed to be on th li it 

whom they deent e same list with those 

: ey despise. Of those who are so unfortunate I need not speak ; 
ma gop to pay their debts are unceasing and heneusiite. ’ 
tat, Having compe from shel, Wn ae Saat 
, y to be dishonourable. So 


i i i > eturned | 
Serpent was sent in search of the pirates imaotiotely, bate ing constantly in debt makes them grow callous to the proper feelings 





they cheat the Government by not attending to their duties, and they 
cheat their tradesmen by not paying their debts. They meet cham- 
pagne driaking swindlers, who sponge on them and lead them into ex- 

nse. Thus comes debt—then bankers are at hand to advance money 
Phus thev become involved past redemption, and soon the habit of be- 


of a gentleman. 

«13. Now, if all officers commanding regiments were to do their duty 
(as great numbers do), and if the body of officers of each regiment 
would give such & commander proper support, this course would not be 
followed by young men on their arrival in India. By strict lessons in 
their duties, and plenty of drill, the commanding officers of regiments 
would prevent Government being cheated, and by the reper gentle- 
man-like conduct and honourable sentiments which shou! pervade 
every mess, reprobating expense and extravagance of all sorts, and by | 


| practising rigid economy in the establishment, the young officer would 


at once learn that to drink unpaid-forchampagne, unpaid -for beer, and 
to ride unpaid-for horses, is to bea cheat, and not a gentleman. 

“14. The third cause of debt is, the constant marching of regiments. 
This has no remedy in time of war, and I have strongly recommended 
that it should be, as much as ible, avoided in time of peace. It is 
very severe’on the troops, and on the State itself. The Governor-Gen- 
eral concurred in my recommendation that the troops should not be 
generally relieved this year, and I hope none may be moved for some 
years to come, if peace continues. However, these marches ought not 
to throw careful and honourable men into debt. They are, when re- 
quired, the proper and just demands of the service, and every man can 
be, and caus to be, fully prepared to meet them. Still these marches 
are canses of difficulty, and the difficulties which result from them are, 
in some degree, excusable in very young and inexperienced men, but 
not so in old officers who have risen to the rank of lieutenant. 

“15. The fourth cause of debt is the extravagance of messes. This I 
entirely charge upon the commanding officers. Many regiments (both 
Queen’s and Company's) have economical messes, especially in the 
Queen’s regiments, because the number of officers in the latter is so 
large. But many regiments are extravagant ; and in all cases where 
a mess is extravagant, the fault lies with the commanding officer. I 
have heard it said by some that ‘ the commanding officer ought not to 
interfere with the mess, which should be considered as the private table 
of the officers.’ Now, people who talk thus forget that there is a wide 
difference between a megs and a private gentleman’s table. The last 
is regulated by his income, und there is but one income and one master 
to be consulted as to expense, But in a mess there are many mas- 
ters, and the mess must be regulated by the income of the poorest. The 
majority have no right to crush the poor and prudent officers, with the 
extent of whose liabilities they are utterly ignorant. Must an officer, 
because he belongs to a mess, explain all his distresses, his misfortunes, 
his generosities, his follies, to the members of a mess, in order to prove 
his incompetency to meet its extravagance? Common sense forbids 
this; yet, unless the mess is on such an economical footing as to enable 
the ensign on his pay to join it, this infringement on a gentleman’s pri- 
vate liabilities and demands must take place; and the commanding 
officer alone can protect every one under his orders from the often in- 
sufferable presumption of mess committees. He alone can properly di- 
rect and so rule matters that the ensign cin live on his pay, and live 
becomingly; that is to say, save on his pay. I do not call drinking 
wine or beer, or inviting friends, ‘ becoming’ It may beso, or it may 
not, according to the means and feelings of each individual. All I 
maintain is, that the mess must leave each member free to do as his 
means enable him; for each officer is individually responsible for his 
conduct to the public, from which he receives his pay. This is justice, 
and justice can never be wrong. The pay of an ensign is sufficient for 
his just expenditure, and the commanding offiver is, and can alone be, 
responsible that this rule of rigid and just economy is never infringed. 
What officer will go to a mess committee and tell his private misfor- 
tunes, or his difficulties? Yet this is what those people (who say that 
the commanders of regiments ought not to interfere with the mess) 
want! They are overbearing tyrants, who want to set aside the private 
affairs of officers, and to make those officers who cannot afford such ex- 
travagance pay for these persons’ selfish enjoyments, which they want 
to indulge in at other men’s expense. That is the real object of those 
who wish to prevent the interference of commanding officers; but the 
rules of both Queen’s and Company’s service give commanding officers 
the right to interfere, and the Commander-in-Chief will take care to 
hold him responsible that the ensign has his rights; namely, the pow- 
er to live at the mess as becomes an officer and a gentleman—drinking 
water if he pleases or drinking champagne if he pleases; but able out 
of his pay to liquidate his debts like a gentloman, drinking what he 
may. That is to say, that the necessary mess charges leave him en- 
ough out of his pay to cover all his other reasonable expenses. 

“ 16. The fifth cause of expense apd ruin I believe to be the banks. 
They afford a ready means for the young and foolish to obtain money, 
but at an enormous interest. I have heard the objection to banks con- 
tested on the score that formerly officers who now borrow from banks 
borrowed from natives, and even from their own soldiers.; thatitis, 
therefore, better for an officer to be in debt to a bank than to natives. 
I am unable to say what was formerly done, but [am perfectly sure that 
whatever facilitates the borrowing of money produces ruin to young 
officers, encouraging those vices whith are the most mischievous, es- 
pecially racing,—a vice always accompanied by gambling and extra- 
vagance 

“17. Some of the evils which I have touched upon may be remedied 
by the Commander-in-Chief ; some by commanders of regiments ; some 
by the officers of regiments as bodies; and some by individuals them- 
selves. TotheseI must leave them. Ican only offer my advice as I 
quit the scene. To-day Iam Commander-in-Chief; a week hence I 
shail be no more to che armies of India thana private gentleman, But 
the armies of India must ever be much anddear to me! For nine years 
my whole energies, suchas they are, have been devoted to the honour 
and glory of theCompany’s troops. I may say that I have become as 
muc” identified with the armies of the three Presidencies as if I had 
risen from their ranks ; [ have jealously guarded their honour, and I 
have fought at their head. 

“18. LT now leave them for ever. But in the retirement of private 
life, although no longer able to serve them, the destinies of the Indian 
armies will ever occupy my thoughts. 

**19. I here take leave of them, hoping that this order will be of use, 
as thelast which I can issue te the armies of India. 

«°C, J. Naprer, General, 
Commander-in Chief, East Indies. 
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On Thursday morning it was announced by telegraphic communica- 
tion from Halifax, that the Cunard Steamer Europa, with the Liver- 
pool mails of the 15th ult., had arrived at that port, and sailed thence 
for Boston at a late hour on Wednesday night. We are compelled to 
content ourselves with the brief summary already circulated by the 
daily papers; the contents of the despatch are safficiently important, 
so far as English politics are concerned. 

Now, we do not hold it to be a matter of much moment that Lord 
John Russell, after four nights’ debate, has obtained leave to bring in 
his bill for checking the presumption of the Papal Government. The 
immense majority of 332 clearly shows that there was no serious oppo- 
sition ; nor was it expected that there would be. The real battle will 
be in Committee, when the separate clauses are considered, modified, or 
changed; and the Premier’s bantling may come out of the process 
with such an alteration of its features, that its author may be com- 
pelled to repudiate it. The vote, therefore, on this question gives no 
insight into the real strength of the Whig Cabinet; which may perhaps 
have been tested by the result of a division on Mr. Disraeli’s motion in 
favour of the Agricultural interest. Of this motion the Protectionist 
member gave notice on the first day of the session, his nominal object 
being to call the attention of the House to the existing distress, and 
the real one, probably, to feel his way towards another assault upon 





Free Trade principles and the present ocoupants of the Treasury Bench. 
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The result must have caused some sensation, the government only 
outvoting Mr. Disraeli by a majority of fourteen, in a fall House. 
Many, however, of the Irish members, resenting Lord John Russell’s 
late Protestant demonstrations, appear to have gone over to the enemy’s 
camp. Whether this be anything more serious than a temporary de- 
fection, time will show ; nor would it surprise us to see the stray sheep 
brought back to the ministerial fold, by the appointment of the pover- 
ty-stricken John O'Connell to some office in the gift of the Premier, or 
the sudden discovery that Holyhead is not, after all, the most advan- 
tageous steam-packet station; nay, that Galway or some other Irish 
port combines all the requisite advantages. This is mere speculation ; 
but we have a more decided impression that free-trade is not quite 80 
popular as it was too years ago. 

We are bound to repeat the telegraphic rumour that the Duchess of 
Kent and the Duchess of Sutherland have gone over to the Roman 
Catholic Church. We do not put the slightest faith in it, and expect 
to be called upon to contradict it, when the steamer of the 22nd ult. 

arrives. The cotton and corn markets were depressed; but the funds 

kept up, and the money market was easy, at the date of the latest 
accounts. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Howe, who is in England, actively 
engaged in enlisting the sympathies and assistance of the Government 
towards the Halifax and Portland Railroad, writes cheerfully of his 
prospects of success. 
The French National Assembly has refused, by a vote of 386 against 
284, to grant a further sum of money to Louis Napoleon, to enable the 
Republican President to keep up his princely pomp. We are glad to 
read this item of news, if it may be taken as indicating any disposition 
to harmonize principles and practice. The attributes of Royalty and 
the police of Despotism accord ill with the name of a Republic ; and 
yet, for two years past, France has exhibited the singular spectacle of 
this conjunction. It is to be feared, however, that this refusal to re- 
lieve the President's pecuniary difficulties is the result of political in- 
trigue and party combination—not of a broad and general view of his 
position as the head of a popular Government. In the meantime, 
a general subscription in his behalf has been proposed and discussed ; 
but the Prince has played the magnanimous, and declined to be # paid 
patriot, unless through the liberality of the Assembly. From the 
people’s representatives he cau ask for millions ; but will not stoop 
to accept the gift of the. people themselves. Let us hope in charity, 
that no estimate of the probably meagre result of a National subscrip- 
tion has induced Louis Napoleon’s resolve. 











From other parts of the Continent of Hurope, few reports have come 
to hand. Rumour runs, however, that the rivalry between Prussia 
and Austria is to be smothered for a time by their holding alternately 
the Presidency of the Confederated German powers. To this arrange- 
ment Russia is said to be a party. 





The gallant Sir Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, and now Gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, is again coming prominently hefore the 
public. An American ship from China, that touched at St. Helena on 
the 21st of January, brings reports from the Cape that at length open 
warfare has been declared and has commenced, between the Colonists 
and the Caffres. Sir Harry, who had gone to the Frontier in the hope 
of settling the difficulties, had been hemmed in at Fort Cox by several 
thousands of the insurgent natives. He is said to have had with him 
a force of a thousand men; but to have cut his way through the be- 
siegers, with 250 of the Cape Mounted Riflemen, without loss, he him- 
self being disguised ag a private soldier. The particulars will be of 
interest. In the meantime, the measure of forbearance has overflowed, 
and a war of extermination has been proclaimed. In this matter, the 
Governor and the Colonists will be more of one mind than they were 
during the late anti-convict excitement. 





The Congressional session closes at Washington on Tuesday next. 
The Canadian Reciprocity question, must, we fear, be considered ‘as 
laid over ; and even the cheap postage bill appears to hang in doubt. 
A bloodless duel was fought, early in the week, between Messrs. Stan- 
ley and Inge, members of the House of Representatives.—We notice 
the presence at Washington of M. Marcoleta, the accredited agent to 
the United States, from the Republic of Nicaragua. This gentleman 
arrived last week from England, by the Baltic steamer, and as he was in 
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communication with Lord Palmerston, it may be hoped that the petty 
difficulties, which have beset the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, will be spee- 
dily and pleasantly adjusted. We believe, however, that some of the 
journalists of this country will reluctantly part with such material for 
Anglophobia, as has been lately afforded by the small concerns of the 
small Republics of Central America. 





The Legislature of New Brunswick assembled on the 6th ult. ; and 
from the following report of the opening speech delivered by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Eimund Head, it will be seen that Earl Grey’s ears are 
not always closed against Colonial addresses and petitions. 


«The first important paragraph relates to the construction of the Eu- 
ropean and North American Railway. His Excellency expresses his 
decided opinion, that the gg A will be best constructed by a private 
Company, instead of being undertaken by the government. In this 
respect his Excellency and the Executive have arrived at a conclusion 
directly the reverse of that which has been adopted by the Executive 
of Nova Scotia; the opinion of the Executive in this particular will be 
fully sustained by the people of New Brunswick. 

We infer from the next paragraph that Her Majesty's Government 
view the European and North American Railway with special favour, 
more especially as it is likely to advance the construction of the Hali- 
fax and Quebec Railway. 

But the most important announcement is made at the conclusion of 
ech. It will be remembered, that at the last Session of the Ag- 
sembly it was moved by Dr 8. Z. Earle (whose name should ever be 
borne in remembrance), and thereupon resolved, ‘“‘ That the 
tive Council of this Province ought to be elected by the people under 
such restrictions as may be most conducive to the public welfare.” 
An address, founded on this resolution, was transmitted to her Maj- 
esty; and the Speech acquaints us, that Her Majesty's advisers are 
disposed to meet the wishes of the Assembly on this question. In other 
words, an Elective Legislative Council is conceded to N. Brunswick; 
and this Province will have the honour of first introducing in North 
America this great change in Colonial Government, which ean scarcely 
fail to advance the interests of the country and the people, if judici- 
ously adopted.” 

The above is extracted from a St. John paper—we know not which 
for we copy it second-hand. The contemplated change is thus cau- 
iiously alluded to by His Excellency, in the paragraph to which re- 
ference is made. 


««T am desirous of calling your attention to a communication from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, of a most important 
character. [allude to adespatch, in answer to an address of the House 
of Assembly, presented to the Queenin the last Session, with reference 
to the Constitution of the Legislative Council in this Province. Yon 
will find in the language of Her Majesty’s advisers in this despatch 
strong evidence of a disposition to meet the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects on such constitutional questions. 

I doubt not that any steps taken by you in this matter will bear the 
stamp of calm deliberation, and will be characterized by an adherence 
to the true spirit of the British Constitution. This spirit is adverse to 





all hasty and ill-considered change, whilst it is capable of modifying 
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the letter of constitutional forms, so as to meet the sober wishes of the 
people, and thus adopt our Institutions to the wants of society, without 
unnecessarily invading existing rights.” 

Owing to the limited number of jurors liable to serve in the District 
Court of the U. 8. at New Orleans, before which the Cuban invaders 
are arraigned, the third trial of General Henderson has not commenced. 
General Quitman’s also is delayed from the same eause. The govern- 
ment is naturally reluctant to abandon these prosecutions, but exper- 
iences considerable difficulty in carrying them forward. 





The Evening Post has published the particulars of a scheme, emanat- 
ing from Earl Grey or some of his sabordinates in the Colonial Office, 
by which it is proposed to encourage the settlement in the West India 
Islands of coloured labourers from the United States. The plan is de- 
tailed at considerable length, and embraces the free negroes of the 
Northern States and the slaves of the South, the intention being to 
offer inducements to Southern Planters to cultivate the soil with their 
slaves, under a sort of apprenticeship substitute for slavery. We do 
not make room for the particulars of this ingenious scheme, because 
we very much doubt its practicability. We should mention that the 
suggestion is based on the assent of the United States Government. 





The foregoing subject is not the only one, on which a willingness has 
been expressed by the British Government to put itself in communica- 
tion withthe U.8. It appears that Sir George Grey, our Home Secre- 
tary, has made application to the Government at Washington, through 
the American Minister in London, for information on the subject of 
capital punishment. The Rev. C. Spear, of Boston, has been appointed 
to proceed to London, for the purpose of furnishing Sir George Grey 
with the information asked. We add aninstance of free trade liberal- 
ity on the part of the authorities at home, which has been denounced in 
London, and will probably be slily laughed at here. An American 
ship has been chartered in London by the Admiralty, toconvey govern. 
ment stores to Hong Kong. A British vessel is not permitted to carry 
a mercantile cargo from New York to San Francisco. 





Tae Duke or Weiuincron.—Certain Protestants of Dublin have 
sent an address to the Duke of Wellington, by the hands of a Mr. 
Thompson, reminding him that he had said, on passing the Catholic 
Relief Act, in 1829 :—* That, if I am disappointedin my hopes of tran- 
quillity, after a trial has been given to the measvre,I shall have no 

e in coming down to Parliament, and laying before it the state of 
the case, and calling for the necessary powers to enable the Govern- 
ment to take the steps suited to the occasion. In other words, that, 
if the bill should prove a failure, your Grace would not hesitate to call 
for its repeal’” They infer that it has failed, and theycall on him ac- 

ly to propose the repeal. Tothis address his Grace has sent 
the following reply, which, being worthy of preservation, like most of 
the letters of the veteran, we give entire :—~ 


Strathfieldsaye, Dec. 13, 1850. 


Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. Thomas H. Thompson. He has received Mr. Thompson’s letter, 
dated November 28, in which Mr. Thompson has inclosed an address 
to the Duke, signed by himself and others, denominated Protestant in- 
habitants of the city of Dublin, on a subject on which he had received 
anonymous letters, and he had observed paragraphs in libellous news- 
papers, bat which he considered unworthy the consideration of any re- 

© person. 

In truth, such person, on perusal of the published record of the 

referred to, should have recollected that the speaker thereof 
was at the time First Lord of the Treasury and the Minister of the 
Crown conducting the business of the Government in the House of 

If any doubt could be entertained of the meaniiig of the expressions 
used by the in that character, such sho been sought 
for by a diligentand accurate examination of the context of the expres- 
sions ; and words should not have been added in a parenthesis “ in 
other words,” which, according to the published record, do not appear 
to have been used, and positively were not used, by the speaker. 

If such examination and discussion should not have produced a clear 
understanding of the meaning of the speaker, who was the Minister an 
the time, and speaking in that character, his speeches upon the intro- 
duction to the House, agd upon other stages of the same bill, should 
have been examined and considered. 

If that had been done, he believes, that no individual, with common 
fairness, could have made such examination, and entertain the opinion 
that the Minister who had addressed those speeches to the House—who 
had stated that the continued opposition to the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act was effete—that an administration could no longer be framed on 
the principle of considering as an open moss all propositions for the 
relief of the disabilities of the Roman Catholics—that an Administra- 
tion could not be framed on the principle of refusing to consider mea- 
sures of relief which should be satisfactory to the Sovereign and the 
Parliament, composed of individuals enjoying the confidence of the 
public in their capacity for conducting the business of the departments 
atthe head of which they should severally be placed—that in the mean. 
time Government and Parliament itself were exposed to great difficul- 
ties in consequence of the existing state of the law—that Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, supposed to be disqualified by law to take his seat in the 
House of Commons, h.d been elected and returned as member for the 
county of Clare, in a severely contested election in which he had been 
candi against Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, one of the members of his 
Majesty’s Administration, who was well known in the county, had 
large property in it, and had for years, and at repeated elections, been 
returned to Parliament as its representative—that the same inconve- 

nience and embarrassment were to be expected in case a vacancy should 
be occasioned, whether by the appointment to office, or the elevation to 
the peerage, or by the death of any member of Parliament for an Irish 
county— and still more extensive embarrassment in case of a general 
election in consequence of a dissolution of Parliament. 

For this state of things there was no remedy, excepting that one 
with which former Governments had been charged without ground— 
viz. that of forcing the people to rebellion ; which no Government could 

which was sensible of the encrmity of the evils resulting from 
civil war in any country. 

The man who urged these arguments could not have in his mind an 
intention eventually to propose to the House to repeal the law, and of 
which he was, by these arguments, urging the adoption, and ultimately 


to le 

Goch duaminction end discessice would have been a fair course of 
C— Batit that the Protestants residing in Dublin who 

ve — the address to the Duke of Wellington, have considered it 
es le to alter the pritited record of what the Duke did say in the 

ouse of Lords; and, in other words inserted by themselves, and never 
used by the Duke of Wellington, to endeavour to show that the Duke 
declared in Parliament the intention of eventually proposing to Parlia- 
— the repeal of the Relief Act, after it should have become the 


w. 
The Duke, having been so unfortunate as no longer to enjoy the con- 
and support of Parliament, resigued his office in the year 1830, 
and he has not since that period been in the situation in which he stood 
at the time at which it is asserted that he made the engagement in ques- 


Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, having thus. disposed of the 
imputed engagements, proceeds to request that “Mr. Thomson will, in 
answer to the application of the Protestant inhabitants of Dublin, 
inform them, that, although in the service of her Majesty, in the capa- 
pes they Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty's Land Forces, he is not 

ed to Her Majesty’s Council; that, in the capacity of Commander- 
in-Chief it is no part of his duty to receive, take into consideration, and 
submit to Parliawent, the proposition of measures to relieve the incon- 
and evils of which her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland may 

n, as resulting from the operation of any lon. 

It isthe duty of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, an officer of great 
power and influence, to superintend the execution of the law in Ireland, 
and to observe its operation, to receive the complaints of any of her 
M ‘ssabjects, upon the operation of particular laws, to report to 
her ty’s servants in this country the nature of such complaints, 
and whether there is any foundation for them. 


Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington desires to s t to the Pro- 
testants of Dublin, that they should adopt this, the natural course, in 
order that their complaints may be taken into consideration, as he 
positively and distinctly declines to interfere in them in any manner 
whatever. 

Mr. Thos. H. Thompson. 





ProsrcuTion or CARDINAL WiseEMAN.—A report has been some 
time in circulation that some gentlemen residing in Westminster, who 
objected to the appropriation of their ancient city as the seat of an 
archiepiscopal see of the Roman Church, and did not themselves like to 
be governed by one of the Cardinals of the Sovereign Pontiff, had 
accepted Cardinal Wiseman’s challenge to test the legality of the recent 
Papal proceedings by an “ppeal to the law, provided he would admit 
that they took place with his consent. It appears that a long corres- 
ag oo has taken place between the Cardinal’s solicitors and Mr H. 

. Vallance, the solicitor retained for the proposed prosecution: and 
we are given to understand that it is in the press for publication in a 
pamphletform. The Cardinal took time to consult with counsel, and it 
is understood that, under their advice, he takes the benefit of the legal 
axiom, that ‘‘a man is not bound to criminate himself.” Diligent 
endeavours, it is said, have been made by the solicitor to obtain from 
other sources legal proof that the Pope’s letter, and the Cardinal's 
manifesto were published by the authority of the latter, but hitherto 
without success.—London paper. 





PeRsONALITIES IN THE House or Commons.—The old toilet and 
poome peculiarities continue to characterise the House. Mr. Muntz’s 

ard is in a hi wy flourishing condition; so are Lord Marcus Hill’s 
white cords, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s alarmingly striped trousers 
and dazzling and bewildering waistcoats. Colonel Sibthorp hardly 
looks so stout or strong as in former years, but his mental character- 
istics—teste the onslaught on the Crystal Palace—are in as fine order 
as ever. The heads of the Manchester school met for the resumption of 
their studies; upon a back bench below the gangway on the Ministeri- 
alside. Mr. Williams, formerly of Coventry, and profanely called Mr. 
Robinson Crusoe Hume’s may Friday, has taken his old place by the 
side of his economic Gamaliel. Sir James Graham sat, as usual, alone, 
speaking to, but not consorting with, those around him, two seats be- 
hind the principal O ition bench, which last was, of course, tenant- 
ed as before by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Herries, the Marquis of Granby, and 
Lord John Manners. If there is any personal remark to be made with 
reference to the leaders of the agriculturists, it is that the Marquis of 
Granby’s pantaloons mjght enter into formidable but friendly rivalry 
with Mr. Grantiey Berkeley's. I hearda theory started that they 
were mythic and allegorical of the agricultural interest—the broad 
chequers representing fields of corn, grass, stubble, and potatoes ; and 
the longitudinal and cross stripes doing duty as hedges, raspers, ditch - 
es, and hahas. Thetheory isingenious, but I fear untenable. 

Mr. Brotherton, the advocate of early hours, and the friend of Mor- 
pheus, made his usual annual announcement of a resolution pledging 
the House to disperse with the first stroke of midnight, just as a con- 
vocation of ghosts would vanish at the first bravura of the earliest vil 
lage cock. But Mr. Brotherton is more a man of words than deeds ; 
he stays every night to the very end of the longest discussion, as if it 
were his business to lock the doors and put the Bude light out, only 
now and then, when his conscience pricks him, uttering a faint remon- 
strance, at which everybody first calls out approvingly ‘* Hear, hear,” 
and then laughs, the good-natured vegetarian laughing with them : 
after which he takes half an hour’s doze on a back bench ; and then, 
suddenly waking up at a pause, starts on his feet, and says a couple 
of virtuously indignant sentences, whivh, being turned out of the Par- 
liamentary and into the English tongue, mean, ‘‘ Well, now, this ts too 
bad! Here am I, sitting up hour after honr, and night after night ! 
Will you be good enough to inform me whether you intend to go té bed 
atall? Eh! comenow?’ But it is of little use. The business is got 
rid of before any one interested thinks of moving; and thea Mr. Bro- 
therton, at half after two a.m., has the consolation of moving “‘ That 
this House do now adjourn,” which is almost tantamount to extinguish- 
ing the snuff of a candle with his fingers after some one else has blown 
it out. 





** As You Like It,” was performed on the 31st of January, at Wind- 
sor Castle, before the Queen, Prince Albert, and a select party. The 
rincipal performers were Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
Mr. Bartley, Mr. Ryder, and Mr. Meadows.—Sir R. Peel lately made 
his maiden speech, at a public dinner given by the Corporation of Tam- 
worth. He declared himself a liberal Conservative, and made a sen- 
sible speech on the occasion.—Space in the Crystal Palace has been 
granted to the Bible Society to exhibit specimens of their Bibles in no 
less than 150 languages.—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone is detained 
at Naples by the illness of Mrs. Gladstone.—Mr. Murray is about to 
retire from the management of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. It has 
been let for a term of ten years to Mr. Lloyd, long a valuable member 
of Mr. Marray’s company, and now engaged with Mr. Glover in the 
management of the Princes Thsaire, Cleagow. Mr. Lloyd enters 
upon his lease on the 29th of September ncxt.—The beautiful tower 
erected in commemoration of the late Sir John Barrow, at Ulverstone, 
on the coast of Cumberland, was, on Thursday night the 30th January, 
struck by lightning, which partiaily destroyed the cupola and damaged 
other parts of the building.—We regret to announce that the celebrated 
naturalist and traveller, Charles Waterton, Esq., of Walton Hall, is 
very dangerously ill. About five or six weeks ago he fell from a tree 
21 feet high, and very seriously injured his left arm, and caused cere- 
bral concussion sufficient to alarm his medical attendants, Dr. Hobson, 
of Leeds, and Mr. Bennett, of Wakefield. —Mr. Davis accused of aiding 
in the late escape of a fugitive slave from Boston, has been discharged, 
for want of evidence.—The reports, that the Emperor of Austria had 
hired Mivart’s Hotel, London, and the Emperor of Russia the “ Star 
and Garter” at Richmond, for the purposes of a visit during the 
coming Spring, have both been contradicted.—It is proposed that an 
American ship of war be sent to Turkey to bring Kossuth and some 
of the Hungarian exiles to the U. 8.—Mr. C. Vanderbilt, by pub- 
lished letter, has claimed the palm for sea-steamers, on behalf of a 
vessel called the Prometheus, built by him, which has recently made 
remarkable a from New York to Chagres, from Chagres to New 
Orleans, and thence to this port. The distance run is set down at 5590 
miles, and the consump-ion of Tuel at only 450 tons. Mr. Vanderbilt 
states this to be one third less than the ordinary average.— The Asia, 
Cunard steamer, made a fine run home. She sailed hence on Wednes- 
day, the 29th January, and arrived at Liverpool at 10 a m., on Sunday, 
the 9th ult.—Jenny Lind’s concerts at New Orleans have been inter- 
rupted by her suffering from a severe cold.—Tornadoes appear preva- 
lent in the Western gpecne f A destructive one passed over Pitts- 
burgh on the 25th ult. ; and in Tennessee, on the previous day, a ter- 
rific one nearly destroyed the town of Fayetteville.—The steamboat 
accidents in the West are still of frequent occurrence.—Mr. Cogswell, 
the Librarian of the Astor Library, sailed for Europe in the Africa, 
steamer, on Wednesday. He has gone to make purchases of books, as 
the aew building is fast advancing to completion. 
. 


Music. 


ITattan OpeRA.—A pouring rain foiled Sig. Forti, on Monday last, of the au- 
dience due him on the occasion of his beuefit, Truffi made a very charming 
Favorita, ber costume, as novice, becoming her exceedingly well. On Wed- 
nesday, her b enefit evening, she appeared in “ Ii Giuramento,’’ a very apprecia- 
tive audience being gathered, composed of many fashionable opera-goers, who, as 
old friends of Truffi, resumed their seats again on this occasion, attracted no less 
by Signora Bozzi, in whom they felt aninterest. The first appearance of this lady 
we considered a rehearsal performance, and as giving very litle idea wiat she 
could do, probably, when untrammelled by the disadvantageous circumstances of 
novel position, and first voice-trial. Notwithstanding this, she was deservedly 
applauded, both in the opening recitative, and the duett “ dolce conforto,” the 
later being encored. The second performance, on the fullowing evening, was con- 
sidered by alla decided improvement on the first, though some little trepidation 
still prevented her doing herself full justice. We observe that Signora Bozzi is 
also agnounced for a complimentary concert tendered to Geo. Loder, in Tripler 
Hall, on Tuesday next. This will afford all who wish the best opportunity of 
hearing the new C ontralto. 

“Il Giuramento” is a very sweet opera; not that the music is what would gen- 
erally be considered strikingly effective, although in one or two choruses itis 
highly so. But there is atender melancholy pervading it throughout, which is 
the more moving, because there is much less of sickly sentiment than we generally 
hear in modern Italian music. The melancholy isa healthy one, and has the tone 








of a deep sincerity, which makes it very appealing. The first aria, sung at the 


March | 


opening by Viscardo, is of this character ; the music being interesting as well as 
attractive, from a certain ecclesiastical progression of the harmony. We refer to 
the somewhat obsolete, but occasionally very effective progression in the bass 
from the dominant of the scale, to the fourth withthe accompanying triad,—w hich 
opens the aria. This solemn tone-sequence sounds strangely enough in an opera 
The harmony, indeed, throughout, isby no means commonplace, and shows cop. 
siderable cleverness: particularly inthe closing chorus of the firstact. It is ay‘ 
encouraging indication in our degenerate day ,that an opera may be popular, like. 
“11 Giuramento,” and yet not altogether unattractive and worthless as a composi 
tion, That composers, who have the slightest degree of the divine afflatus, cay 
ever indeed be willing to satisfy the public, without satisfying their higher musi. 
cal selves, and those who listen for something more than mere jingle and ear-tin 
kle, is an artistic mystery yet to be solved. 

Md’lle Fitzjames astonished every one, on Thursday evening, with a new phace 
of talent, her singing being quite as spirited, and more effective, even, than her 
dancing. We are rather surprised that she has kept this little accomplish. 
ment of hers so long in reserve, which none but an European, by the way, would 
have done, presuming, generally speaking, to shine butin ore thing It is only og 
this side of the water that “double-barrelled” developments of genius, increased 
evento the accumulated capacity of the “ revolver’’—as aclever contemporary 
suggests—are thought of, or half-demanded, by the increasing intensity and _pro- 
gress ofthe age. 

An item of operatic news, is the engagement of a large proportion of the troupe 
by a Southern manager, they leaving New York early uext month. 
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Tue New Comeny.—The production of a new comedy at three of our princi- 
pal theatres on the same evening is a novelty which, to do it justice, requires the 
powers of Ceberus, who according to Mrs. Malaprop was “ three single gentle 
men atonce.”’” “ The Old Love and the New,” as we stated onthe 8th ult., is the 
production of Mr, Sullivan, and was recently ‘brought out at Drury Lane, the for- 
tune of which house it has bettered for a time. 

The play is rather smart, than otherwise. The dialogue is generally lively, and 
in one or two instances, like a duello with sma!) swords--the gentleman thrusts 
with a bit of sentiment or sarcasm ; the lady parries with another; she thrusts 
again, and he parries. It is not burthened with fine writing, like most of its 
class; though the conversations do not often flag, and the points seem to be 
naturally made. One or two of the stratagems strike us as unnecessary (0 
develop the plot: they are, however, of no great consequence. Nothing new is 
attempted in the way of character—unless we except Major Stock, whose mixed 
jargon reminds us of the cross-readings in vogue in the time of Goldsmith—the in- 
vention, if we mistake not, of one of his friends, whom he mentiongin “ Retalia- 
tion.” The plot is meagre, but complicated ; we will endeavour to unravel it for 
the benefit of our distant readers. Squire Haythorn and his daughter Camilla 
(“light Camiila’’) are on a visit to the friend of the former, Sir Algernon Cour. 
yuwn. The last-named gentleman, a bachelor of fifty, fancies that the lady is in 
love with him, and proposes. To his mortification, he is refused; she is attached 
to his nephew Captain Sydney. Of course, the Squire is vexed at her non-accept- 
ance of his friend’s offer, whose rent-roll is at least £20,000, (how rich these stage 
gentlemen always are!) but she banters both, and goes off to meet her lover the 
Captain, Their tender iuterview is interrupted by the appearance of a maiden 
jady of questionable age, Miss Trimmer. They separate. and she, only catching a 
glimpse of them, questions Stubbs, an agent of Sir Algernon on the watch, who is 
(as far as he can be) in love himself with Miss Trimmer, and learns that the young 
lady is Miss Haythorn. Old mmaid-like, she goes to the house te prevent mischiev- 
ous consequences, by lodging information of the fact; for she, it afterwards ap. 
pears, has an interest in Sir Algernon (being a forsaken flame), to whom after try- 
ing other means to win his thoughts from Camilla, she details the interrupted 
meeting in “ Love Lane.’ Shortly after, his nephew appears at the house, and 
the old maid’s suspicions are aroused by his dress, so nearly agreeing with that of 
the lover mentioned by Miss Trimmer. Major Stock, of the same corps, following 
him, is made the “ game” by Camilla, who to turn suspicion from the Captain, 
makes love tothe Major, and accepts him. She is caught in her own trap and 
nearly made w marry him; at last, however, by a successiun of plow, which 
Miss Trimmer assists the young people for the sake of “ old lang syne,” the lovers 
are made happy (as all lovers should be) Sir Algernon is made to recognize (he 
forsaken, but never-forgotten mistress of his youth in Miss Trimmer, and all ends 
in the usual comedy way, with marriages in prospective. 

There are two or three main faults in this piece, which we believe will prevent 
its holding more than a momentary place on the stage. It entirely lacks incident 
—in fact there is barely enough to spread over a two-act farce ; and the dialogues, 
extremely clever as they are, want relief in something genial and sympathetic, 
which might find a response in the feelings of a geveral audience. The elderly 
and kind-hearted maiden is evidently intended as a contrast to the universal smart- 
ness; butshe is imbued with the same characteristic, and moreover, in her com- 
ings and goings and the influence which she exercises uver every body, she so 
exactly resembles the good Fairy of childrens’ books, that one cannot recognize 
in her the indispensable stamp of nature. There are very few authors who can 
write with so much wit and point as Mr. Sullivan; but he is feeble tothe last de- 
gree in constructive power. One remark more, and we have done; would not 
such a sparkling play as this have had a much better chance of permanent success, 
if its writer had dated it fifty years or a century back? We think so’ decidedly, 
and for this reason—stage-talk sounds much less unnatural from the mouths of a 
bewigged and knee-buckled generation, than when it falls from those with whose 
prototypes in real life the hearers are more or less acquainted. In the former case 
the dramatist draws largely on willing credulity; inthe latter on positive expe- 
rience. This theme mightbe pursued, but our space is limited. 

Miss Jutia BENNETT.—This lady, who was for several years a distinguished 
member of the London Haymarket company, made her debut here at the Broad- 
way Theatre, on Monday evening, in the character of Lady Teazle. She was 
most cordially received by afull house, and made a very favourable impression, 

She has been playing during the week in the newwomedy noticed above, her 
part being that of the heroine, Camilla Haythorn, and from her performance of it 
on Wednesday evening, we may safely pronounce her a most welcome acquisition 
,othe American boards. Miss Julia Bennett is a tlonde, extremely pretty, and 
prepossessing in herair and manner; her figure is slight, and her movements are 
easy and graceful. Her voice is rather high-pitched. She is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with stage-business, and very close in her attention toit- Ifwe may judge by 
one sample, she understands the difficult art of dress, making costume subser- 
vient to its legitimate purpose—that of heightening, and not superseding, other 
attractions. The part of Camilla was rendered by her with much archness and 
vivacity ; nor do we think it overdone, considering that coquettes in real life al- 
ways overact, and that without this sort of spicing “‘ The Old Love and the New ' 
would have been a very heavy affair. We shall take an early opportunity of see- 
ing Miss Bennett in sone other character, and in the meantime may assure our 
readers that they cannot fail to be pleased with her perfect gentillesse, which wé 
hold to be the distinguishing feature of her style-7 How much of this may be in- 
bred, and how much the result of habitually playing before refined audiences, is a 
qnestion to be commended to curious investigation. 

Everybody on the stage, it seemed to us, took pains to support the new comer. 
Madam Ponisi was remarkably natural in her unnatural part of the good genius 
disguised as an old maid: her quiet, unobtrusive manner told very happily. Mrs 
Abbott was more lively than usual as the servant girl, Cherry Bounce. Mr. Fred- 
ericks wasduly pompousin Sir Algernon ; Mr. Davidge as funny as he might be 
in Gaby Stubbs, whose name indicates his position in the piece ; Mr. Whiting 
did justice to the testy and changeable Mr Haythorn ; and Mr. Barrett as Major 
Stock appeared very fair game for Miss Camilla’s trickeries. We wish we could 
include the young lover in these commendations ; but certainly the Capt. Sydney 
Courtown of Mr. Conway does not belong to a crack regiment. He must be in the 
“ Heavies,” for a slower cavalry man we never set eyes on. 





So highly is novelty valued, that this same comedy has been brought out also, 
this week, at Burton’s and Brougham’s—with what success we cannot say. Ma- 
nagers, of course, know their own business best ; but we doubt the policy of this 
kind of rivalry. We are happy to add that both houses are particularly well at- 
tended. 

We must squeeze in a line, to reiterate our praises of the Sisters Rousset and 
their ballet performaneesat Niblo’s, Caroline is the most winsome little dancer 








that we have seen for many a day. 
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Notices of New Works. 


Lavencro. By George Borrow. New York. 1851. Putnam. rm 
isa volume of rare merit; and we do not say 80, merely because u 
author is a marked man in authorship and because the work will be 
the book of the day ; but we say so deliberately after reading — 
syllable of its five hundred and fifty pages. . Let us add ert t “ 
strong meat, not food for babes, nor likely to interest the majority . 
the gentler sex, whose nerves are unstrung by any odour more pungen 
than that of rose-water. So betake yourselves, 0 delicate- minded 
dames and damsels, to your novelettes of fashionable life, and let the 
men for once do justice to a work of surpassing interest, since it cen- 
tains scarcely a page of sentimentality, and only flitting glimpses of 
love. 

Lavengro is an autobiography, and probably embodies many of the 
actual life experiences of Mr. Borrow. If so, it is eminently incom- 
plete, for although it commences with his birth and tracks him step 
by step to manhood, it leaves him very abruptly indeed—a gipsying 
tinker by profession—-living, donkey-cart and tent- wise, ia a bosky and 
retired dell—with crude notions of religion and a decidedly scoffing 
turn of mind—with his morality somewhat compromised in the reader’s 
opinion by the sole companionship of an Amazonian tramper, ® queer 
compound of Bellona and Diana—and in short, about as unlikely a 
subject for a future Bible missionary as can well be imagined. We 
mean this last remark to apply to his circumstances and to the train of 
his thoughts, as developped when he brings his confessions to a close ; 
for his character exhibits throughout unmistakeable germs of ugeful- 
ness and power, in sturdy independence, indomitable determination, 
unwearied patience, intolerance of cant, and unflinching advocacy of 
the truth, all mixed up with sundry other qualifications which his 
readers will easily discover. If the book have any direct purpose, it 
is certainly the exposure of the deep-laid designs of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which we gather not only from the caustic mode in which 
the author treats of its priesthood and its mummeries, but also from 
the tenour of his preface and of his few concluding chapters. Every- 
thing else, save Roman Catholicism, has its good and its evil side, in 
the candid estimation of the generally liberal-minded Mr. Borrow. We 
certainly shall not ourselves quarrel with so earnest a hater, though 
it may well be expected that the Roman Catholic reviewers will fall 
foul of him. Nor would it surprise us, if he be roughly handled also 
by some of the religious journalists, since, in his straight-forward man- 
ner of calling things by their right names and his love of stripping off 
disguises, he at times appears to speak of things sacred with a some- 
what unbecoming levity. But let detractors say their say, George 
Borrow shows himself in this volume to be an Englishman to the back- 
bone—a zealous Protestant—a thorough but not bigotted Episcopalian 
—a keen observer of his fellow-men, their strong and their weak points 
—possessed of a quick and genial relish for the humorcus--and withal 
gifted with so simple and so pithy a style of writing, that we see with 
his eyes and hear with his ears, and in the main must needs imbibe the 
feelings by which he seems to have been animated. 

The term ‘‘ Lavengro” signifies in the gipsy dialect Word-master, 
an appellation bestowed by a wandering tribe upon our biographer, in 
consideration of the facility with which he acquired the mastery of 
their difficult language. He deserves it, for the admirable use which 
he makes of his own. 

Having given, last week, two copious extracts from this most original 
work, we must be brief in our summary of its contents, premising that 
the’rambling adventures which are narrated are in their nature ill-fitted 
for an outline. The biographer, then, describes himself as the son of a 

Militia officer, born at the period of that great and terrible conflict 
with Napoleon, when the Militia lived in expectation of smelling hostile 
gunpowder ; although his father’s only actual engagement was a pugi- 
listic one with a celebrated bruiser in Hyde Park. The gallant, sim- 
ple-minded soldier is pictured with the most happy touches of nature , 
nor less so is his gentle mother, fondly shielding him from the occasional 
contempt of her husband, who sees nothing but future misery in his 
wayward, truant disposition. Beautiful scraps of feeling and quiet 
humour might be gleaned from the pages devoted to his earlier recol- 
lections of his parents. But we pass on. Moving about with his father’s 
regiment, now in the rural districts of England, now in Edinburgh, 
and anon in the wildest provinces of Ireland, the boy’s life is detailed 
in a succession of isolated scenes, full of stirring personal interest and 
interwoven with snatches of serious thought. Finally, the youth, with 
scholarly tastes, but a roving turn of mind, with an uncommon know- 
ledge of languages, but a total ignorance of the world or ‘* the town,” 
is launched upon London, with the vague notion of earning his liveli- 
hood by his pen. The humiliation which the poor fellow is compelled 
toundergo at the hands of knavish publishers fills up many a well- 
written page. Inthe end, he has the extraordinary luck to stumbie 
upen a twenty-pound note, shakes off the dust of his feet against the 
hard-hearted Capital, and takes to the road with the spirit of a philoso- 
pher and the courage of an old campaigner. We part with him, as al- 
ready hinted, in a road-side dingle. 

Such a book is, from its nature, episodical, and we counsel our read- 
ers to make speedy acquaintance with the strange characters whom 
they will find therein. We should have mentioned that the book’s 
second title is ‘The Scholar—the Gipsy—the Priest,” thus explained, 
or mystified, by the author in his preface. 
fran 9, Principal actors in this dream, or drama, are, as you will have athered 
hve re fra Sperm stoners you thar Jou sre very mee eal 
Should there be ommnshb ef the Gipsy aniston in the Subeler, there ts corentaly 
nothing of the Priest. W ith respect to the Gipsy—decidedly the most tents | 
ing character of the three—there is certainly nothing of the Scholar or the Priest 
Aa ; and as for the Priest though there my be something in him both of scho- 

or 


larship and gipsyism, neither the Scholar n e Gipsy would feel fl 
by belog confounded with him. -_ hier peneuaaa 
b Lge characters which may be called subordinate will be found, and it is pro- 
b e that some of these characters will affurd much more interest tothe reader 

an those styled the principal. The favousites with the writer are a brave old 


soldier and his helpmat " ient J 
hind of anciatae pr - ps mR acne ' gentlewoman, who sold apples, and a strange 


ot “ ~ things attempted in this book isthe encouragement of charity, 
varions kind a of chine on me, sapnovre of humbug, ot which there are 
cruel, is the humbug of the Priest. 1H ong denneee meena 

Of the author's “favourites” above mentioned, the first and second 
are his father and mother, and the two last are a Welsh field preacher 
and his wife, in whose touching portraiture Mr. Borrow clearly es- 
tablishes his own religious faith, despite all the questionable opinions 
oa reer with which pious people may find Lavengro garnished. 
2 ad marked twenty short passages for extract; but considering 

at the volume will be in every body's hand, we reluctantly abstain 
from crowding our columns with them. This edition is in large read- 





able type, and has a portrait of Mr. Borrow prefixed. His head has an 
original look, worthy of this otispring of his brains. 


——— + 


LaveNGno. Ibid. Harpers.—This is a cheap, double-columned oc- 
tavo edition of the above-mentioned work, and one that would be de- 
Sy for those who like to patronise oculists, if it were only complete. 

@ find, however, that a portion of Chapter XXVII. is, by some 


strange oversight, omitted. By the way, also, we notice through pub- 
lic advertisements, that this edition shows how foolish it is to believe 
invariably in the old adage of ‘‘ honour among thieves.” The book- 
trade has been extensively carried on, without the slightest regard to 
the moral rights of authors; but latterly a system of purchasing proof- 
sheets in advance has been adopted, which is a faint approximation to- 
wards international copyright, and as such is deserving of respect. This 
right, says Mr. Putnantin his advertivement, has been invaded by 
Messrs. Harper ; and it must be acknowledged that the latter gentle- 
men in their published reply make an exceedingly lame defence. Our 
only object in these remarks is to express regret, that the custom which 
has secured even a trifle fer the English author should be set at defi- 
ance by parties engaged here in extensive business. 

Foreign Reminiscences. By the late Lord Holland. Ibid —* Oh, 
that mine adversary had written a book!” exclaimed Job; and if the 
words were ever echoed by any enemies of the great Whig families of 
England, verily the wish is now accomplished ; the present Lord Hol- 
land, by the indiscreet publication of these twaddling souvenirs of his 
well-known and long-respected father, has done much to dispel the 
halo of glory which hung about Holland House, and the associations 
connected with its coteries of illustrious visitors. Though not disposed 
to pin our faith, politically or otherwise, upon the London Times, we 
have been struck by an able notice of this volume, which appeared in 
that journal a few weeks since, and accordingly transfer it to our col- 
umns elsewhere. It is severe, and we copy it with some reluctance ; 
but a perusal of the book itself enables us to bear witness to its justice : 
nor ought the popularity of a deceased nobleman to screen his memory 
from censure, when his son parades him as libelling Marie Antoinette 
on the authority of a Talleyrand, palliating the monstrous vote of the 
Duke of Orleans for the death of Louis XVI., and upholding Napoleon 
Bonaparte as a victim of injured innocence. 





Books RecetveD.—Westminister and London pes ek Reviews for Janu 
ary. L. Scott & Co—Knickerbocker, Democratic, and Banker’s Magazines for 
February.—Fourth Volume of the History of the United States, by R. Hildreth, 
Harpers.—W acousta, an Indian Tale, by Major Richardson, Dewztt.—Stanfield 
Hall, an historical romance, by J P. Smith Esq., W. J’. Burgess.—Love and Am- 
bition, a novel, by the author of Rockingham. H. Long, & Bro.—Jane Bouverie, 
by Catherine Sinclair. Harpers.—The Young Ladies guide to French Composi- 
tion, by C. Choquet, Appleton.—First Les sons in Composition, by G. P. Quack- 
enbos: Jbid.—Putz’s Modern apny and History. IJbid.—Pictorial Life 
and Adventures of Gay Fawkes, by W. H. Ainsworth. Peferson, Phila.— 
Godey’s and Sartain’s Magazines for March.—Iconographic Encyclopedia, parts 
15 & 16 R. Garrique. 





STEREO-CHROMIE—A NEW MODE OF FRESCO PAINTING. 


It will be seen in the letter of our Munich Correspondent which ap- 
pears this day, thata new mode of fresco painting has been introduced 
in Germany—which appears quite likely to supersede the old method, 
and to yield remarkable advantages :—in fact, to render such painting 
perfectly invulnerable to the effects of climate. We learn from another 
source that a specimen of this style of painting is already sent off 
to take its place in the Great Exhibition here. Under these circum- 
stances, it is desirable that the public should be well informed of the 
facts of the case; for if the discovery bear out what is predicated of it 
by the great artists of Germany who are principally engaged in execu- 
ting the royal frescoes of Munich and Berlin, it will remove all the 
objections to the introduction of that kind of painting in this country. 

The discoverer is Prof. yon Euchs, of Munich ; who, it seems, has had 
to undergo all the opposition and jealousies incident to discovéters in 
general. Though now, in his old age, his invention is made use of in 
the new frescoes at Berlin, it is possible that he may die without reap- 
ing any personal benefit from it. On this account his artist friends— 
M. van Kaulbach, in particular—are desirous that a specimen of it 
should obtain a conspicuous place in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
For this purpose, M. Kaulbach has allowed one of his designs to be 

by M. Muhr, one of his pupils. It is in size 6 feet long by 
somewhat less than 6 feet wide. M. Kaulbach wishes it particularly to 
be understood that it is not sent as a work of Art, but simply as a 
specimen of the new invention. 

Stereo-chromie is, in fact, a preserver of the wall on Which it is 
painted. By the chemical action of the solution sprinkled over the 
picture whilst in progress, the whole ground on which it is painted and 
the picture itself becomes one hard flinty mass, and the very colours are 
converted into the hardest stone. So hard, indeed, is it, that neither 
fire nor damp has the slightest effect on it. The most striking experi- 
ments have been made to test it during the last twelve years; and in 
order to show our informant the resisting power of the painting, M. 
Kaulbach laid a specimen on the ground, poured spirits of wine profuse- 
ly over it, and set it on fire,—but after the combustion not a stain or 
scar remained on the picture. In a note now before us, M. Muhr, the 
artist who has painted the specimen, says :— 

«The picture is upon a piece of wainscot covered with mortar, and 
the wall on which a stereo-chromic fresco is to be executed unde a 
certain —— Then, the colours are not combined, as in al fresco, 
with lime, but with asolution of silex ; and all the advantages of fres- 
co painting are obtained without any of its disadvantages. This spe- 
cies of painting resists every influence of climate, and may be confident- 
— as an external coating for buildings in any part of the world. 

o the artist himself it offers the most important recommendations. He 
is not confined to time in executing it. He can leave off when he pleas- 
es, and for any length of time :—which he cannot do in fresco work by 
any means, nor in oil-painting within certain limits. The highest ad- 
vantage of all, however, is, that the same part may be painted over 
and over as often as you please,—which is not possible in fresco; and, 
consequently, in this new mode the most perfect harmony may be pre- 
served throughout the largest possible painting. In fresco, the artist 
is the slave of his materials,—here, he is their arbitrary master to the 
fullest extent. 

‘“* The great historical paintings in the new Museum at Berlin which 
M. von Kaulbach is executing, and on which [ have the honour to be 
employed under him, are the most magnificent proofs of the advanta- 
ges of this discovery. The unrivalled brilliancy of colouring, and the 
grandest harmony of effect, which place these superb paintings before 
all paintings on walls hitherto produced, are owing in an eminent de- 
gree to this discovery. The discoverer has named this mode of paint- 
ing Stereo-chromie, on account of its goes By and the experiments 
of almost every possible kind to which he has had specimens of it ex- 
posed during twelve years show that time has not the slightest inju- 
rious effect on it.” 

We must again remind the reader that the artist is anxious: that it 
should be distinctly borne in mind that the specimen sent is neither in 
artistic execution nor in pe: fection of colouring to be regarded as bear- 
ing any relation to the degree of excellence shown inthe works at Ber- 
lin. It has been hastily, and at short notice prepared,—and is intend- 
ed merely to bring the materia/ recommendations of the discovery un. 
der the notice of the world’s public.—Atheneum, Feb. 1. 





JASMIN, THE FRENCH BARBER-POET. 


A Correspondent of aLondon paper gives the following particulars 
of this very remarkable man, whom he has lately visited at Agen in 
Languedoc. 


I paused before the lintel of the modest shop inscribed, Jasmin, Per- 
ruquier, Coiffeur de jeunes Gens. A little brass basin dangled above , 
the threshold ; and, looking through the glass, I saw the master of the | 
establishment shaving a fat-faced neighbour. Now I had come to ses 
and pay my compliments to the poet, and there did appear to me to be 
something strangely awkward and irresistibly ludicrous in having to 
address, to some extentin a literary andcomplimentary vein, an indivi- | 
dual actually engaged in so excessively prosaic and unelevated a species | 
of performance. I retreated, uncertain what to do, and waited outside 





until the shop was clear. Three words explained the nature of m 

visit, and Jasmin received me with a species of warm courtesy which 
was very charming : dashing at once, with the most clattering volubility 
and fiery speed of tongue, into a sort of rhapsodical discourse upon | 
poetry in general, and the patois of it, spoken in Languedoc, Provence 


and Gascony in particular. Jasmin is a well-built and strongly limb- 
ed man, of about fifty, with a large massive head and a broad pile of | 
forehead, over-hanging two piercingly bright black eyes, and features | 


which would be heavy were they allowed a moment's ~ from the 
continuai play of the facial muscles, sending a never-ending series of 
varying ons across the dark swarthy visage. Two sentences 
of bis conversation were quite sufficient to stamp his individuality. 
The first thing which struck me was the utter absence of all the 
mock modesty, and the pretended self-underrating, conventionally 
assumed by persons expecting to be complimented upon their say- 
ings and doipgs. Jasmin seemed thoroughly to despise all such flimsy 
hypocrisy. ‘* God only made four Frenchmen poets,” he out with, 
‘and their names are, Corneille, Lafontaine, Beranger, and Jas- 
min!” Talking with the most impassioned vehemence and the most 
redundantjenergy of gesture, he went on to declaim against the in- 
fluences of civilization upon language and manners as being fatal to all 
real poetry. If the trueinspiration yet existed upon earth, it burned 
in the hearts and brains of men far removed from cities, salons, and 
the clash aud din of social influences. Your only true poets were the 
unlettered ts, who poured forth their hearts in song—not because 
they wished to make poetry, but because they were yee and true. 
Colleges, academies, and sehools of learning, schools of literature, and 
all such institutions, Jasmin denounced as the curse and the bane of 
trae poetry. They had spoiled, he said, the very French jraguage. 
You could no more write poetry in French now thanyou could in arith- 
metical figures. The language had been licked and kneaded, and triek- 
ed out, po aa and dandified, and scented, and minced, and 
uare, chipped—(I am trying to give an idea of the strange fl 
of ithets he used)-—and pranked out, and polished, and ease 
until, for all honest purposes of true high poetry, it was mere unavail- 
able and contemptible jargon. It might do for cheating agents de change 
on the Bourse—for squabbling politicians in the Chambers—for min- 
cing dandies in the sa/ons—for the sarcasm of Scribe-i<h comedies, or 
the coarse drolleries of Palais Royal farces, but for poetry the French 
language was extinct. All modern poets who used it were mere fais- 
eurs de phrase—thinking abont words and not feelings. ‘‘ No, no,” 
my Troubadour continued—“‘to write poetry, you must get the lan- 
uage of a rural people—a language talked among fields, and trees, and 
y rivers and mountains—a language never minced or disfigured by 
academies and dictionary makers and journalists—you must have a 
language like that which your own Burns—whom I read of in Cha- 
teaubriand—used ; or like the brave old mellow Cg Lag wr 
for centuries—stuffed with the strangest, quaintest, richest, est 
idioms and odd solemn words, full of shifting meanings and associations, 
at once pathetic and familiar, homely and graceful—the la which 
I write in, and which has never yet been defiled by calculating men of 
science or jack-a-dandy /itterateurs.—The above sentences may be ta- 
ken as a specimen of the ideas with which Jasmin seemed to be actuall 
overflowing from every pore in his body—so a os vehement, and lou 
were his enunciations of them. * * * * The raptures ofthe New 
Yorkers or Bostonians with Jenny Lind, he says, are weak and cold 
compared with the ovations which Jasmin has received. Ata late re- 
citation at Auch, the ladies present actually tore the flowers and fea- 
thers outof their bonnets, wove them into extempore garlands, and 
flung them in showers upon the panting minstrel ; while the editors of 
the local papers next morning assured him, in floods of flattering epi- 
grams, that humble as he was now, future ages would acknowledge the 
the * divinity” of Jasmin ! 
* * * * . 
There is a feature about these recitations which is still more extraor- 
dinary than the uncontrollable fits of popular enthusiasm which they 
produce. The last entertainment of the kind given by Jasmin, in one 
of the Pyrenean cities—I forget which—produced 2,000 francs. Every 
sou of this went to the public charities. Jasmin will not accept a sti- 
ver of money so earned. With a species of perhaps unrestrained, but 
certainly exalted chivalric feeling, he declines to appear before an au- 
dience to exhibit for money the gifts with which nature has endowed 
him. After, perhaps, a brilliant tour through the south of France, de- 
lighting vast audiences in every pag b and flinging many thousands of 
franes into every poor-box which he passes, the poet contentedly re- 
turns to his humble occupation, and to the little shop where he earns 
his bread by his daily toil, as a barber and hair-dresser. It will be 
generally admitted that the man capable of self-denial of so tral 
heroic a nature as this is no ordinary poetaster. One would be nary 
to find a similar instance of tand absolute disinte ness in 
the roll of minstrels, from Homer downwards : and to tell the truth, 


there does seem a spice of Quixotisin mingled with and ng the pure 
fervour of theenthusiest. Certain it is, thatthe T of yore, 
upon whose model Jasmin professes to found his , were by no 


means so scrupulous 
vocabulary. 


Napoieon’s Tomp, now PrepaRincG in Paris.—We hear from Paris 
that the great work which has so long occupied the sculptor, M. de 
Triqueti, is completed,—and that it is thought by the best judges likely 
to raise yet higher that eminent artist’s high reputation. ‘‘ A repre- 
sentation of Christ on the Cross is perhaps,” says our corres ent, 
‘* the most difficult task that it can be given to the imagination to con- 
ceive, or to hishand to execute. Itis scarcely possible for canvas or 
marble to convey a figure which should inspire at once terror and hope, 
pity and confidence, grief and adoration. Most artists have taken the 
easy course of rs mere a Snenr suffering :—v»n entirely false aud 
low ——— the subject. Many, be satay ly sculptors, eseape the 
difficulty by representing the body of Christ after death :—but this, as 
a French critic observes, is reducing the subject to a mere anatomical 
study.—M. de Triqueti has had the courage iv attempt the living Christ 
in the supreme moment :—ineffable love and divine resignation irradia- 
ting the noble head with a ray of supernatural light.—It is evident 
that nothing short of the finest taste, the most elevated yet chastised 
imagination, could make any approach to success in such a work.”— 
The statue is 64 feet re and was cut out of a block of Carrara mar- 
ble of 30 cubic feet. Of these, four only remain :—which is easily ac- 
counted for by the position of the arms. The head is said to be of the 
pry beauty and delicacy,—and the whole figure finely modelled and 
full of dignity and expression.—The work is to form one of the numer- 
ous and incongruous decorations of the tomb of Napoleon :—being pla- 
ced above the new high altar erected by M. Visconti, and the c rypt 
below in which the remains of the Emperor are deposited. Of the 
monuments in question our correspondent sends some Farther particu- 
lars.—The baldaquin, or canopy surmounting this altar, is to be sup- 
ported by gilded columns,—and in the front a cartouche, borne by four 
angels, on which are inscribed the initials of St. Louis. The cryptand 
its contents will be visible through an iron grated door. The descent 
into it is by a flight of steps, about 13 feet wide ; on either side of which 
are two figures, representing the civil and military virtues,—heralds 
bearing, one, the globeand sceptre, the other the crown and sword. At 
the bottom of the stairs is entered a vestibule, ornamented with bas- 
relief, representing the departure and the arrival of the ‘‘ cendres im- 
périales.” The one on the right represents the Prince de Joinville at 
the tomb in St. Helena,—that an the left, King Louis Philippe receiving 
the Emperor’s sword from Marshal Bertrand. The “ ashes” are de- 
— in an immense sarcophagus of red stone, from Lake Onega, in 

inland, said to resemble Egyptian porphyry. This sarcophagus is 
surrounded by twelve Victories,—which, says our critic, seem to keep 
watch over it. Theyare the work of M. Pradier, and are said to be in 
avery grand style. The crypt leads into the ‘“‘Chambre de l’Epee :”— 
in which Napoleon’s sword will be seen lying on a table, surrounded by 
sixty standards taken from the enemy. Beyond it, is the statue of the 
Emperor in imperial robes.—Such are the objects above which the work 
of M. de Triqueti is to be placed. ‘* The incongruous jamble of ages 
and countries and mythologies,” siys our correspondent, ** has pro- 
bably never been equalled. Saint Louis and Louis Philippe, the Her- 
alds and the Victories,—what in the name of history or of taste have 
they todo with each other,—or, above all, with the fine work of M. de 
Triqueti ?’”—London paper. 


‘» Largesse” was a very prominent word in the 








Nineven Funp.—A subscription is oa foot for the pu 
sing a ** Nineveh Fund” to enable Mr. Layard to carry on his research- 
es for the British public in Assyria, Babylonia, &. The funds ed 
at the disposal of Mr, Layard by the British Government being already 
exhausted,—and several new excavations at Nimrad and at Nebbi 


e of rai- 


; Junas, and which promised to lead to historical discoveries of — 
aban- 


importance having been, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 

doned for the present,—Mr. Layard has proceeded, we are told, to 
Babylonia, for the purpose of examining the various ancient sites that 
are scattered over that extensive country, with a view of ascertaining 
the spots most favourable for excavation. He is prepared to devote 


| the next six months to this particular object ; and proposes, if unassist- 


ed from other quarters, to defray from his own resources the expenses 
of his preliminary survey, and of such excavations as he may find it 

racticable to undertake among the cities of Chaldea. The subscription 
n aid of the undertaking starts well :—Prince Albert subscribing 
100/., the Earl of Ellesmere, 100/., Sir John Guest, 100/., an unknown 
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_. ye. tvion. 
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tri butor, ing A. B., 100/., Mr. Danby Seymour, 50/., Colonel 
Rawli nson, sbi ann Mr Marray of Albemarle Street, (the Honorar 
Secretary to the Committee,) 50/. The proposal, we are assured, 
by the Committee, is circulated without Mr. Layard’s “ knowledge,” — 
and is equally unconnected with those official arrangements which 
have hitherto supplied funds for the Assyrian excavations.—London 
paper. 
Toran Asstinence or Tue Great Exnisrrion.—It is not gener- 
ally known that there are some products of human industry specimens 
of which are, by the rules of the Commission, to be excluded from the 
Cystal Palace. The admirers of our great national beverage—beer— 
will hear with dismay that all malt liquors are among the number of 
prohibited articles, that our brewers are to be shut out from a field of 
competition in which they might safely challenge the whole world. The 
Commissioners, fearfal perhaps of giving an unsteady impulse to in- 
dusty, have stoutly clesed their doors against that long list of names 
headed by Barclay, Perkins, and Co., and ** familiar in our mouths as 
household words,” with which the signboards along our streets are so 
lentifully garnished. They have, however, shown great impartiality. 
The distillers are consigned to the same limbo as the brewers. The 
“*€eream of the valley,” the “ poteen” of old Ireland, the “ usquebagh” 
of the Scottish Highlander, ‘: Schiedam,” the t fountain of Dutch 
courage ; brandy, too, “ the water of life,” whether it be Brett’s 
British or pure , gs j—are all excluded from the sober precincts of 
the Crystal Palace Having shut out spirits and malt liquors, it was 
necessary that the Commission should go a step further, and make the 
last sacrifice of all to temperance. Wine, ‘* that maketh glad the heart 
of man” —wine, which was quaffed by the patriarchs, and which has 
maintained its reputation as an article of consumption, suidst all the 
revolutions ofitaste, and changes and chances of the world—wiue, the 
manufacture of which absorbs so large a portion of man’s industry, 
and which he jealously guards in cellars for years, that it may at last 
crown the festivities of his happiest social hours—even wine is to be 
excluded from the approaching exhibition. Foreign vinegrowers are 
in despair at this prohibition. Port, sherry , madeira, claret, hock—all 
the known and favourite varieties used in this country, had the Com- 
missioners only heid up their hands as a sign of assent, would have been 
poured in upon them to an extent the bare thought of which is intoxica- 
ting. Not only so, but wines which the people of this couatry know 
nothing about, and the duties on which practically exclude them from 
our market, would have been sent here in profusion. Even now, in 
spite of repeated cautions from the Executive Committee, they are 
brought over in large quantities, and the most pressing and urgent 
applications for admission are made. Unfortunately, in one of the 
cioalars sent abroad for the purpose of supplying information it was 
announced in rather equivocal terms that * Wines from unusual sour- 
ces” would be received.’ The material from which the wine was man- 
ufactured was, of course, meant, »ut the expression was at onceconstru- 
ed as a permission to those countries the wixes of which have hitherto 
been unknown here. The Bavarian, the Sardinian, and other growers 
immediately seized at theopening thus ery afforded them, and 
the Executive Committee are daily perplexed by the arrival of rare 
varieties of the juice of the grape, against which, however great the 
effort, they must shut their doors. The principle upon which the Com- 
mission have acted in excluding the articles already mentioned from 
the Exhibition is not, it is necessary to say, that which would have 
delighted the hearts of Father Mathew and the teetotallers. It is simply 
that bottles of wine and spirits and barrels of ale do not appeal to the 
sight, but to the palate, and are not, therefore, capable of being pro- 
perly exhibited. There are three other articles of manufacture which 
the commissioners have excluded. The first is cheese, the soft varie- 
ties of which will not keeep; the second is butter, which, of course, is 
open to the same objection ; the last includes all variaties of explosive 
materials, from gunpowder downto lucifer metahcs. As the Exhibi- 
tion will embrace a large display of warlike implements, the promoters 
of the peace movement will not construe the prohibition affixed to all 
fulminating substances as made in their favour. It has originated 
purely in an anxiety to prevent accidents either to the Crystal Palace, 
or the crowds of people who will be gathered within it from all parts 
of the world.— Times. 














thing more valuable than an Angora cat. Accordingly, the whole city 
was ransacked to fiod a valuable animal of the right breed to present 
to the fair amateur. One was discovered at ci 9 possessed of the 
proper dimensions of breast, back, and tail, in the lodge of an old por- 
tiére of the Rue St. Dominique. ‘he old boyard, however, was re- 
solved to du the thing en prince, and accordingly had a necklace of 
brilliants of the finest water wr round the sleek neck of Grimalkin, 
well knowing that she would be none the less welcome for the adorn- 
ment. Accordingly, on New Year's morning, Prince P—— presented 
himself at the lady's door, carrying the cat beneath his arm, enchanted 
with his own idea, and delighted beforehand with the effect his gener- 
osity would produce. No sooner was the cat placed upon the floor, how- 
ever, than, scared by the noise made by a cartain exalted personage 
fond of practical jokes, it rushed across the room, flew out ofthe win- 
dow, which was open, darted like mad down the garden, and, in spite 
of all research, of all offers of reward, has never been seen nor heard 
of since! Judge of the indignation of the lady, of the c-nsternation of 
the ‘* exalted personage,” for now that the necklace is lost the Prince 
declares it to be worth four hundred thousand franes, and the lady 
insists upon its being replaced by the exalted e who was the 
cause of the disaster.— Paris :orrespondence of the ‘* Atlas.” 





Nores or Preraration.—While the Crystal Palace thus rapidly 
approaches the stage at which it will be ready for reception of goods in. 
tended for exhibition, the Executive Committee, having taken possession 
of their offices within the premises, are busily engaged in completing all 
the arrangements requisite with refercace to space. From the maps which 
we have seen France will be far the largest contributor ofary foreign 
country. Next to it will come the Zollverein and Austria ; then Belgium. 
Teo these succeed Russia, Turkey, and Switzerland. Holland, its com- 
mercial importance considered, will occupy a very small space. The 
northern states of Germany, not included in the Zollverein, Egypt, 
Spain, Portugal, the Brazils, and Mexico, have confined themselves 
within still narrower limits, and China, Arabia, and Persia have the 
smallest sections on the east side of the transept assigned to them. Of 
the British dependencies, the East Indies claim the lion’s share of room, 
tand of the whole ground assigned to industrial products of the United 

Kingdom, nearly oae-half has been appropriated to machinery. As 
-far as possible, the different nations have bees arranged in a manner 
‘ corresponding to their distances from the eyuator; the products of 
tropical climates being brought nearest to the transept, and those of 
colder regions being placed at the extremities of the building. While 
the Exhibition lasts the Crystal Palace will be treated by the Custom- 
house authorities as a bounded warehouse. The reception of articles 
will commence, it is believed, on the 10ch of next mopth, and a large 
party of Sappers and Miners, intended to asist in this portion cf the 
work, have already had quarters assigned to them in Kennsington 
Palace. 

The first and most difficult step in the necessary preparations for a 
reat industrial exhibition, the erection of a covered space within which 
it could be conveniently and suitably held, has now been accomplished. 
Other and hardly less ardous labours remain to be achieved. An ela- 
borate system of decoration, extending internally and externally, over 
eighteen acres of ground ; the entire filling up of that vast space with 

stalls, tables, cases, &c. ; the preparation of walks and avenues, orna- 
| mented with statues, fountains, and other objects of artistic beauty ; 
the entire arrangement of the countless number of articles brought for- 
ward to be exhibited: the fixing of an immense mass of machinery of 
the most complicated de:cription ; thecovering ef the structure with a 
monster shade of calico, to exclude the sun’s rays; the organization 
of the modes in which visitors are to be admitted, property tobe pro- 
tected, and all the business details of the Exhibition, strictly so called, 
to be managed ;—these form an imperfect summary of what must be 
{ done within the next three months, — Times 29th Jany. 








A New Crusapze.—The Allgemeine Zeitung states that the Aus- 
trian Ultramone party is preparing considerable difficulties for Prince 
Schwarzenberg, by its zeal for an object which the Christian world of 
Western Europe has for centuries abindoned—the recovery of Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Mahometans. The 


Canpinat Ricne rev Cominc FurTHER To Licut.—We learn from | P&™ Pe of the crusades is to be revived; but itis to be pursued by the 


a credible source that M Leopold Ranke, the German historian of the 


way of diplomacy, not by war, It is stated that the Catholic Powers, 








P. has been fortunate enough to discover, i _ | With the connivance of Austria, intend to obtain possession (i: is not 
~ ape earches at the Bidiletha thas National yee ws ceaenaies precisely defined how) of all the sacred spots of the Holy Land, which 
of the irsof Cardinal Richelieu, whi ch'up to the present will be then made over to the CatholicChurch. The order of the Holy 


has been sure as entirely irrecoverable. Im the original MS 


Sepulchre will be raised to the importance once possessed by the Knights 


memoirs of the Cardinal, deposited at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs Templars. Tae Pope is to be the Gran Master, anl one Prince of 


at Paris, an imperfection has existed for a long and unknown period, 


every Catholic state of Europe is to be created Grand Prior. The move- 


in the form of a total absence of a series of leaves from the most in. | ™¢@*> 28 far as it can be called oue, is probably caused by the increas- 
teresting part of the collection. These leaves npeter to have been ac- | 198 influence of the Greek Church in the East, under the support of 


cidentally found by M. Ranke in the midst of a 


undle of papers, said Russia That Church, too, has made the possession of the Holy Sepul- 


to have been gathered together from some of the ancient mansions in | °27@ % Special »bject of its ambition, as well as other localities in Syria, 


Saint Germains. It has been for some time a disputed question amo 
critics whether or not Richelieu was the real aot 

the works which pass under his name :—whether he largely availed 
himself cf the literary abilities of others, and contributed no more 


sacred by their associations. During the two past years, while the po- 


bond fide author pe litical power of the Pupal Government was prostrated, the efforts of 


the missionaries and agents of the Greek Church are said to have made 
great progress, and are gradually sappiog the influence of the Latin 


_ from his own personal resources as writer than perhaps here and there Church. The feuds between the two churches have long been of the 


an emendation, and now and then an observation or a fact. These dis- 
tes have arisen chiefly with reference to the Memoirs, the Testa- 


most bitter kind, and in Jerusalem, it is well known, have grown toa 
scandalous excess; 4 guar of Turkish soldiers alone keeps peace be- 


ment, and the work entitled “ Histoire dela Mare et du Fils ;” for , “We? them on certain festivals in the Church of the Sepulchre. The 


there seems to be good reason for belieying that the books published 


Germans state that the Greek Christians have really obtained the pre- 


by Richelieu previous to his political elevation—such as the “De la ponderating influence in Jerusalem, and that any efforts of the Aus- 
é 


rfection du 


hrétien,” the theological tracts, and his political trea- trian ultra-Catholics to recover the lost ground will be met by the de- 


tise of 1614—were certainly written by bimself with no more than the | “4¢4 i agg of the Emperor of Russia, practically the Pope of the 


ordinary aids of authorship It is possible that the fragment of the Greek 


memoirs which was so fortunately discovered by M. Renke may afford 
additional evidence on this curious literary question. The subject 
was partially discussed before the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences at Paris, at oneof its recent meetings ; and it may possibly 
again come before us in a moreregular and tangible form. 





Tue Symposiarcu.—All great men are magnanimous. Conscicus 
power suffices to itself, and needs no violent vindications. When So- 
crates was spat upon, he contented himself with a repartee; when Alexis 
Soyer is maligned, he contents himself with saying that the anvunce- 
ment is ‘“‘ premature.” It was stated that Alexis had taken Gore House, 
to make it ‘a Cremorne.” The Soyer descending to a Cremorne !— 
sooner say that Tennyson had taken Rosherville Gardens, or Macready 
the Cider-sellar. But Alexis is not the least put out; he simply ob- 
literates the falsehood by stating the truth— 

“ It will be my study to devote this establishment entirely for the display of the 
gast’omic art; where I am now making areparations to accommodate thousands 
of persons daily at my Symposium of all nations.” 

** The Symposium of all Nations”! we have no doubt it will be wor- 
thy of the world; a rival of the Great Exposition itself. Soyer is in 
fact supplying an ommission which Prince Albert and his colleagues 
could not have supplied. The political institutions of France are tran- 
sient; the Monarchy, the Republic, and the Empire—the Monarchy, 
the saeeue. and perchance again the Empire, succeed each other like 
the ions of a season; the polished manners for which France was 
celebrated are said to have disappeared with the ameient régime ; even 
in fashion the mg | of the nation totters, and Europe is invaded 
by English greatooats, Hecker hats, California boats, and other Anti - 

allacan monsters; there remains nothing but the genius of the peo- 
ple and its euisine—France and Soyer. Proudly France refuses to be 
aaa in the papesites of all Nations: all nations will be represented 
in the Crystal P ; France, by its art, in Gore House. Inthe Cul- 
linary palace of course France will be paramount, ‘all nations” but 
the garnish. The Soyer Exposition therefore is a grander idea than 
Prince Albert’s mere utilitarian display. 

The museum will be curious as well as grand,—ourious in the col- 
lection of attempts in the art from barbarian countries. Germany will 
be there in its saurkraut; China will betray its dog and rat ; India will 
expose its bare rice; Abyssinia will offer its beef-steak au naturel ; 
Tartary, its milk and mare; Berlin, its cabhorse; Lapland, its train- 
oil; Esquimaux-land, its blubber. Probably Soyer will do right in ex- 

uding the man of New Zealand ; but, sitting in the sternness of high 
art as arbiter over all, he will make England confess her melted butter. 
—Londgn paper. 


Tue Prince anv rue Cat.—A comical story is going the round of 
our salons, and, as it has not yet reached the papers, may be consider- 
ed as private property. It appears that a noble Russian millionnaire, 
celebrated for his great generosity and admiration of the fair sex, had 
expressed much devotion toa certain fair English lady, high in esteem 
a arcs eiahd Re oelhe abe warg of > os year, the old gallant was 

cat pain in what wou most @ table as a gift 
the fair lady, who, in dread of displeasing one who bed a arose Taihs 
to bestow presents, would not, in spite of pressing, consent to name apy- 





urch. Prince Schwarzenberg is not over-zealous in the cause 
of the Austrian Pietists, and will probably suppress the whole plan as 





as soon it becomes politically inconvenient. 





Sr. BarruHovomew's Mepicine Cuest.—Between £200 and £300, 
are spent every year for strong sound port wine for the sick poor in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. It is bought in pipes, and drawn off as need- 
ed. Nearly 2,000 —- weight of castor oil, 200 gallons ofspirits of 
wine, at 17s. a-gallon ; 12 tons of linseed meal, 1,000 pounds weight of 
senna, and 27 cwt. of salts, are items in the annual account for drags 
The grand total spent upon physic in atwelvemonth is £2,600. 5,000 
yards of calicoare wanted for rollers, for bandaging ; to say nothing of 
the stouter and stiffer fabric used for plasters. More than halfahun- 
dred-weight of sarsaparilla isused every week—asigu how much the 
constitution of the patients requires improvement. [na year 29,700 
leeches were bought for the use of the establishment—an invasion of 
foreigners without parallel, till we have theinflux of the Great Ex- 
hibition—for the leeches brought to bite and die in this London flos- 
pital are gathered in France and Poland, in Africa ond Sprin. A ton 
and a half of treacle is anaually used to make some kinds of syrup; 
the five casks of hips, which, mixed with a cask ofsugar, makes linctus 
for coughs, have been already meationed ; but one little fact, in addi- 
tion, respecting it, should not piss unnoticed. Thic preparation for 
coughs is red in colour, and looks fruity, and tastes somewhat sweet, 
having still, however, an acid dash. As winter cones the coughs in- 
crease, and the demand upon the stock of linctus becomes heavier and 
heavier. This is expected ani provided for ; but one season it had 
been larger even than usual. The same chillren anl the same wo- 
men cameagain and again, most perseveriagly ; when, in consequence 
of some inquiries, it wis founl thet one of the most urgent claimants. 
for the favourite physic lived by selling little sweets a nd pies to child- 
ren, in a back street near Smithfield, and that she used tne favourite 
linctus to make fruit tarts of.— Household Words. 





Mr. Wyvv’s Great Giose.—A meeting of the inhabitants of this 
district was held lately at the Sabloniére Hotel to take into considera- 
tion Mr. Wyld’s proposal for the erection of his great globe in the 
centre of the square, and for its improvement and ornamental arrange- 
ment. The meeting was numerously attended. The Chairman briefly 
stated that the object o: the meeting was to consider what should be 
done with the square, which was now a public nuisance. Mr, Wyld 
then rose and stated that the building he proposed to erect in the square 
was forthe purpose ofexhibition. It would be composed of iron, wood, 
and glass, and as little stone shoul! be in its construction as the offi- 
cial referees would allow This building would comprise a globe re. 
presenting tbe earth, 60 feet in diameter; aad the remainiag part would 
contain specimens both geographical and ethnographical, of minerals, 
costumes, &c. He proposed to purchase the freehold for ten years, at 
a cost of 8,000/. If the inhabitants, at the expiration of that time, 
were willing that he should continue, well and good; but if not, he 
pledged himself to remove all the building. and convert the square into 
agarden. The building would neirly fill the squire. It was to be 
circular, with four pre jections, and not more than 20 feet high. From 
the centre a dome, 60 feet high, would rise, enclosing the globe. 
The globe would be viewed from the interior, the countries being 





modelled in relief on the interior surface. The building would }, 
erected in five weeks. The chairman doubted whether there was not 
an act prehibiting the erection of any building higher than the rails of 
the square, and cited a case within his recollection, whea the watch. 
men were debarred from having boxes erected in the square. A great 
deal of discussion arose on this point, and also as to in whom lay the 
power of conveyance of the land, and with regard to the restrictions 
that the building should be used for no purpose but that of scientific 
exhibition. Finally, a committee was be ae to examine the deeds, 
and the following resolution was passed, moved by Mr. P. Nind, ang 
seconded by Mr. W. J. Keed:—** Thut this meeting tenders its thanks 
to Mr. Wyld for his exertions to rescue Leicester-square from its pre. 
sent dilapidated condition, and expresses its concurrenve in the plan of 
Mr. Wyld for the erection of his great globe in the centre of the 
square.” The expense of the building, we believe, will exceed 5,000/,, 
and in addition to this the cost of the models is 12,000/. 





CHARLoTte CusHMAN AS SHE was, AND AS SHE 18.—Charlotte 
Cushman, the great tragedienne of the age, plays this week her last 
engagement in New Orleans, previous to her final retirement from the 
stage, with, it is currently reported, a larger fortune than any artist 
of her years has before amassed. Six years ago this nobly gi wo- 
man made her appearance before a London audience; an appearance 
thus graphically described by Mary Howitt, in a sketch of the Misses 
Cushman which appeared in Howitt’s Journal a few years ago:—* |; 
was the depth of winter, and a remarkably cheerless, gloomy season 
too; she was alone, crouees, for one femaie attendant, and ill, not 
only from a severe cold but from anxiety and uncertainty. Nothing 
could exceed the depression of her mind as she looked around on the 
vast multitudes of London, living as yet friendless there; and yet in 
this very London lay her fate, and from these very multitudes she had 
come to win love and admiration! She had, it is true, brought some 
letters of introduction with her, but it so happened that they were not 
addressed to persons willing or perhaps able to serve her. Ill and 
alone, and oppressed with anxieties of various kinds, those melancholy 
first weeks in London will never be forgotten by her. But she could 
notufford to waste time in brooding over her own sad thoughts, even 
if a natural impatience to know the worst, or to enjoy the best, had 
not urged her on to make the trial for which she had come. She re- 
ceived offers from the managers of Covent Garden theatre, then open; 
from the St. James, and one or two others; but here again a difficulty 
arose, which made her additionally unhappy. She knew not what was 
best or wisest to decide upon or do. She wanted at that moment a 
friend and counsellor; but she had none! In the end she accepted an 
engagement at the Princess, and resolved to make her début before a 
London audience in the character of Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of 
Fazio. Her success was great and unquestioned ; nor must it be for- 
— that at that time she was not known to a dozen persons in Lon- 

on, and no means had been taken to prepare the press, or dispose the 
public mind to her favour All depended upon her own merit and ori- 
ginal power; yet only one opinion prevailed regarding her. One en- 
gagement succeeded another, until she had acted there eighty-four 
nights, during which she appeared as Emilia to Mr. Forrest's Othello, 
as Lady Macbeth, Julia, in the ‘ Hunchback,’ Mrs. Haller, Beatrice, 
Lady Teazle, Meg Merrilies, Rosalind, Juliana in the ‘ Honeymoon’-- 
a range of characters which required extraordinary ability and power 
An eyewitness of Miss Cushman’s debut assures us that, since the days 
of the elder Kean, such enthusiasm was never witnessed within the 
walls of a London theatre as that which hailed the unknown American 
artist as the greatest actress since the days of Mrs. Siddons. That this 
was no short-lived popularity, dependent upon stratagem and clap-trap, 
is already evinced in the rapid rise from poverty to wealth which six 
short years have witnessed. The foundation of her fortune, solidly 
laid in Eagland, has received its crowning stone in the apprecia- 
tion of her countrymen and women, whose suffrages she has sought and 
won in her recent triumphal career throughout tie States.” It was in 
this city Miss Cushman commenced her professional career as a singer, 
pronounced by Mrs. Wood “ to ess the finest contralto voice she had 
ever heard.” In this city, also, after a few brief months, that voice 
was lost, owing in part to the change of climate, and ‘ to the unwise 
attempt to overstrain her voice from a pure contralto to an available 
soprano.” Nothing daunted by a disaster which would have crushed 
one less | apa with moral courage and genius, after a few weeks’ se- 
vere study, we find Charlotte Cushman on the boards of the old St. 


| Obarles, making her first appearance as a tragic actress in the charac- 


ter of Lady Macbeth, a character in which she is now universally ac. 
knowledged to stand side by side with her great predecessor, Mrs. Sid- 

dons. It is no small compliment to the critical acumen of the New 

Orleans public that it at once awarded the palm to the youthful aspi- 

rant, and, in its support and judicious praise kindled that ambition 
which now, ripened and fulfilled, »* bearing its blushing honours thick 
upon it,” brings her back in the bloom of life to a grateful and cordial 
farewell to the scene of her early struggles and her recent conquests. 
Surely we are the citizensof New Orleans will rally round the pro- 
tege of former days, taking a warm and personal interest in the suc- 
cessful and closing career of this ‘‘ true artist, and yet truer woman,’ 
of whom Mary Howitt has said, that, ‘‘ whilst her distinguished talent 
is acknowledged by the public at large, her personal accomplishments, 
and her qualities of heart and mind, win for her the firmest friends.” 
--NV. O. Picayune, Feb. 2. 


SincuLAR BreakaGe at THE CaysTaL PaLace.—On Thursday 
evening a singular accident took place at the new building, which we 
have not yet heard satisfactorily accounted for. The wind as night fell 
began to blow heavily from the south-west, but was not nearly so high 
as it has been from about the same quarter since the work commenced, 
All of a sudden the glazing of about 1,000 square feet gave away, but 
not in the usual way when glass is blownin, for it rather seemed to be 
the effeet of an eddy than of a direct current of air. The extent of 
breakage, though it seems large when stated in figures, is not so when 
examined with the eye. The cause of it is now under investigation, 
and will no doubt be satisfactorily explained; but in the mean time it 
will be satisfactory to the public to hear that the columns, girders, and 
other important parts of thestructure at the spot where the accident 
took place do not appear to have been in the least affected, and that as 
far as we could ascertain the permanence and stability of the structure 
are not at all compromised by what has happened. It is oniy extraordinary 
that a great work of the kind, so novel in design, and carried on with 
such marvellous rapidity, should have been completed with so few mis- 
haps calculated to throw doubt on its strength. We may mention ass 
curious fact connected with this subject that when the glazing of the 
transept arch was in progress a large portion of the east side had 
been finished before the west side had been closed im. While the work 





Times , Feb. 1. 


A Decivep Vereran.—On Saturday, the 25th ult., died Mrs. Mary 
Read, at the advanced age of 102 to 104 years, better known of late 4 
the * Royal centenarian,” from her having been honoured, on her sup: 
posed one hundredth anniversary, with an interview with the Sover- 
eign and Royal Family during their sojourn at Osborne House, in De- 
cember, 1849. Mary Read had been twice married, and had givet 
birth to eleven children. Her maiden name was Griffin; she was borl 
on the 2ist December, 1746 or 1748, her parents residing then # 
Durley, in the neighbourhood of Gosport. At the early age of 17 sh 
was married at Fawley, on the borders of the New Forest, to Mr. Johv 
Randall, the master of a coasting vessel, by whom she had three chil: 
dren: he died at the age of 28. In the following yearshe was married, 
at Holyrood Church, Southampton, to her late husband. Mr. Willis 
Read, foreman shipwright at Hythe building-yard. By this marriag° 
she had eight children. We learn that she was left by her first husba0! 
in comfortable circumstances, and that at the time of her second unio” 
she kept a grocer’s shop, and possessed a stock of £300. About 6! 
wee ago she settled in the Isle of Wight, and consequently lived # 

est Cowes. 

There appears to have been some little doubt as to the old lady’s pre 
cise age ; she was always under the imy ression of being two years oldef 
than above stated, from the circumstance that her eldest son by th¢ 
first union died in 1814, at the age of fifty years, and that she ¥¥ 
just eighteen at his birth; this would give her 104 years. She re 
tained full possession of all her faculties to the lest moment ; her ey® 
sight was remarkably good, and she never needed spectacled. 

On her visit to Osborne, in December, 1849, she walked to the Ferry: 
from her abode in Mary-terrace, a distance of 300 yards. It w* 
thought that the interview with the Sovereign would prove too exciti0é 
for her aged frame: but such was not the case; for, having had * 
week's intimation of it, she got up several mornings early, and dress? 
herself each day, anxiously awaiting the Royal pleasure to attend. *' 
the interview, the Centenarian was presented with gratuities to the 














extent of seven pounds. Her great age, and the humbie ciroumstam® 








was in this state itcameon to blow a gale from the west, and though ’ 
thearch caught the wind asin a hood, not a pane of glass gave way.— _ 
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ter-in-law, were well-known to the neighbours and inhabi- 

poh aa se bounty she has subsisted for many years; and, in jus- 
pr to her memory, she was not wanting in graticude for the kindness 
—- a of her decease she arose as usual, and proceeded to 
her work—that of making @ patchwork yuilt, which she had nearly 

4 leted. In the afternoon, after drinki.g a cup of tea, at half- past 
oan she retired to take ber accustomed nap, but it proved the sleep 
death. She expired at half-past five o'clock, without any suffering, 
during the momentary absence of her daughter-in law, who, on return- 
ing from the adjoiuing room to her bed-side, not hearing her breathe 
bard as she generally did, found life extinct. The deceased is to be 
buried at West Cowes churchyard, where a stone is to be erected to 
mark the grave of ‘* the Royal Centenarian.” 











Mumiricent Enpowments.—-Dr. Warneford has made another mu- 
nificent donation to the Qaeen’s Vollege, Birmingham, in the shape of an 
additional £1,400 contributed towards the permgnent foundation of a 
chair for pastoral, as distinguished from dogmatic, theology. His for- 
mer donation of £2,000 makes the total sum given by him for the en- 
dowment of this professorship £3,400. The endowments altogether 
bestowed on the College by this wealthy and liberal patron amount to 
more than ten thousand pounds ; namely, for the chaplaincy of the 
College, £1,000, for the chaplaincy of the Queen’s Hoxpital, £1,000, 
for the scholarships in the medical department, £1,000, for the Warne- 
ford medical prizes, £1,000, for the endowm ‘nt of a resident medical 
tutor, £1,000, for the endowment of the warden, £1,000, for divinity 
lectures to medical students, £1,000. 





Srortine in LincounsHire.—Lincolnshire, as & sporting county, 
ranks high in the estimation of the lovers of fisid sports. Lane priaci- 

al parts of the couaty are admirably alaptel for the chase, ani the 
inhabitants of Lincola can boast of having a most excellent race-cuurse. 
Some of the best steeple-chasers in the world were bred ia this county, 
and the district kavwn as the “* Brocklesby county” ranks nigh as be- 
ing the locality where some of the best geutiemen riders across the 
country reside. A few miles from the city the houuds of Lord Henry 
Bentinck are quartered, and the excellent sport waich the gentlemen 
of the hunt enjoy cannot be surpassed Lord Henry Bentinck, like his 
lamented brother, is aa ad uirable sportsman, and is beloved by all who 
have the pleasure and hoaoar of his acquaintance. His lordstrip is no 
«« drawing-room sportsman,” but one who really enters into the merits 
of the chase. It is no uncommon occurrence for Lord Bentinck to ride 
from Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the Duke of Portland, to some of the 
meets, a distance ot 40 miles, hunt all day, and then ride 30 or 40 miles 
todine. ‘fhe hounds meet, on an average, five days a week within an 
easy distance of Lincoln; and, as foxes are not very scarce, some capi- 
tal sport is enjoyed. 

Dusuin GaRRisun, AND THE French Daummens.—On Thursday, 
the 30th Jun. the garrison guards for the duy trooped the Queen’s col’ 
ours on the Esplanade, accompanied by the six infantry bands; the 
weather being remarkably fine attracted a great numLer of spectators, 
amongst whom the most conspicuous was M. Barbiére, tambour major, 
and his corps of drummers, ¢1 grande tenue. After the ceremony was 
concluded the nine bands assembled in the Royal square for practice 
(six infantry and three@avalry) under the direction of M. Wisbacher, 
band-master 3lst regiment. After the practice, the French drum- 
major favoured the garrison with the rappel, &c., and not forgetting 
his flourishes on the staff upin the air. At the particular request of 
the officers, M. Jullien conducted ‘* God save the Gaaen.” performed by 
all the bands and drummers, English and French. Jullien gave the 
bande great praise, an! remarked, for such a lurge body of musicians, 
their instruments were in perfect tune. The French drummers met 
with a warm reception from the drummers of the 9th (East Norfolk) 
Regiment, who hud prepared a luncheon for them ; and upon the cloth 
being removed, the tambour m:jor and his drummers chanted the 
‘* Marseilluise” with great enthusiasm, which was responded to with 
* God save the Queen ;” after which they assembled in the Palatine- 
square, and again beat their peculiar concatenativn of strokes, flams, 
roughs, and flourishes. 


Romovurep Dirreaences Between Eart Grey anv Lorp Joun 
Russet, —Ene Nubile Lord and tae Premier are at variance on more 








F than oneimportant question. A difference of opinion on certain colo- 


nial matters, as well as on the great Papal aggression, has, we are a8 
sured, much tody with the unfriendly feeling which exists between 
two Noble Lords. Lord John Russell, and ocner members of the Min- 
istry, cannot see the policy or the taste of the conduct of Earl Grey in 
appointing, at such a juncture as the present, Mr. M‘Carthy, a Reman 
Catholic, to so important a situation as that of the secretaryship of the 
island of Ceylon, a place which has been rather remarkable of late for 
the prevalence of religious disseasions and religious acrimony. Nor 
does the aspect of this appointment at all improve on our acquaintance 
with the fact, that Wir. M‘Carthy, whose salary, we believe, is 2,600/ 
a year, is the soa-in-law of Me. Hawes, the Ualer-Svoretary to the 
Colonies, and a nesr relative of Cardinal Wiseman.— Advertiser. 





AccipenT To THE Queen’s Strate Carrtace.—Ona her Majesty’s 
reaching the entrance to the House of Lords, one of the royal footmen 
who rode behind jumped down to open the door, to enable her Majesty 
to alight, but, in doing so, incautiously neglected, in the first instance, 
to let down the large and massive plate-glass window. The door hap- 
pened to catch at tne top, and, in consequence of the strain upon the 

lass by the jerk given in pulling the door open; it was cracked in all 
Sccstions. on fell in fragments both inside anl outside the carriage. 
Her Majesty was aetained several minutes before the glass was cleared 
away by the attendants, and in her return to Buckingham Palace, after 
delivering the Royal Speech, she was obliged to proceed in the carriuge 
minus the winlow. Fortunately, the weather was extremely mild, and 
the day very beautiful, otherwise her Majesty mast have had to endure 
considerable inconvenience. 





TrcHNICAL Terms.—An editor at a dinner table being asked if he 
would take some pudding, replied, in a fit of abstraction, ‘° Owing toa 
crowd of other matter, | am unable to find room for it.” 





Mrs. Donwcan, Motuer or THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER.—By the 
lamented death of Mr. John Duncan, the African traveller, his widow- 
ed mother, who has reached the age of 82, was left in straitened cir- 
cumstances. She resides at Gatehouse, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
of which county her able and energetic son wasa nativé. Provost 
Kirk, John Brown, Esq., and some other gentlemen of that town, ex- 
erted themselves in drawing up a memorial petitioning for some pecu- 
niary aid to Mrs. Duncan from the Royal Bounty Fund. This memo- 
Trial was presented to the Premier by John Mackie, Esq., M.P., and 
was in due course laid before her Majesty. We are happy to learn 
that the application has been successful, and that orders have been 

ven to present Mrs, Duncan with the sum of 50/. from that fund.— 

ries Courier. 

Trish Apvertisement.—Missing, from Killarney. Jane O Fogger - 
ty; she had ia ber arms two babies and a Guernsey cow, all black, with 

kair, ani tortoise-shell combs behind her ears, and farge black 
Spots all down her back, which squiats awfully. 





Granp Horex at tHe Mewar Srrarrs.—At a recent meeting of 
the Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society, Mr. Charles 
Reed produced the plans and designs of an hotel, to be called the Bri- 
tannia Hotel, which he has been deputed to construct in the immediate 
Vicinity of the Menai Straits, and, in fact overlooking and commanding 
‘view of the tubular bridge. Mr. Reed explained the plans and designs 
and, in the course of his remarks, intimated th.t the hotel would con- 
tain five hundred beds. Some notion of its extent may be judged of 
— the fact that the front alone will be no less than 521 feet long. 

tr. Paxton will be employed to lay out the grounds, and M. Soyer was 
ae as to the kitchen department One remarkable feature in 
the design is its connexion with the railway, which is to be accomplish- 
ed by means of a glass avenue, after the fashion of the Crystal Palace. 





Grey Maxeces ror THe Exntarrion.—It is suggested that the Ex- 
hibition in HyJe Park should include a teatimontal to the Colonial 
ecreta:y, as a contribution from the dependencies of the British Em- 
we to the works of omninational industry. The tribute to the noble 
poe bok Ley = sel ep = vad & piece of allegorical sculpture, 
resen tsoontent and Disaffection employed in severing the tie 
Which binds Australia to Britannia.— Punch. e ie 


Tae Creve Sqvanep at Last.—A Fashionabl 
— e Correspondent 
inh that he bas an idea that some little difficulty has been agparienced 
@ @adeavour to square the circle ; and begs to suggest that Bel- 





Zhe AMtiow, 


grave Square—constituting at once an aristocratic circle and a distin- 
guished square—is a cuse of Quadrature of the Circle.—Ibrd. 











WHAT Is TO BE DONE wiTH THe PopisH Hiekarcny?—The Pope 
may easily translate his prelates into Letin. We would suggest, as 
appropriate sees, the Archbishopric of Alibi, and the Bishoprics of 
Alicubi, Ubivis; Ubilibet, and Quocunque.—Jbid. 





Frencu Notion or THE Winpvow-Tax.—** The Sun so seldom shines 
in England,” (says a sage French I’olitician) ‘* that @ tax is actually | 
put upon Light—that being considered to be one of the greatest Luxu- 
ries—in the shape of the Window-Tax.—Jbid. 





Iron SuHipBULDING IN THE TyNeE.—Some time ago occasion was 
taken to point out the many advantages of the Tyne for iron shipbuild. 
ing, and the certainty tbat it would become the largest iron shipbuilding 
port in the world, and that this brarch of business would shortly be- 
come as much one of the great staple trades of the district as the coal 
or iron trade. Since that period one of the largest and most eminent 
firms in London (Messrs, Miller, Ravenbili, and Co.) have established 
anironship building yard here, and are now busy building a magnifi- 
cent screw steamer, and it is understood arelikely to have four more 
large steamers on hand before long. Messrs. Coutts and Parkinson are 
now building three more East Indiamen of the largest size, being about 
1,000 tons each, two of which are for eminent shipowners, who are 
fully convinced of the enormous advantages by iron ships 
over wooden ones in point of strength, lightness, capaci'y, safety, 
speed, durability, and economy, not only in the first cost, but also in 
keeping them in repair; and what is more striking and remarkable is 
that thesegentleman are Clyde shipo v ners—a fact which . highly 
for the science and workmanship of this establishment. r. Toward 
has launched a great number of steam-vessels for the continental trade, 
and has only one difficulty to contend with, and that is to get the vessels 
built quickly enough to supply the demand. Mr. Robson, of Gateshead 
and Mr. Marshall, of Shields, are also very full of work ; indeed, the 
prosp ecis of this trade are such as bid fair to more than realize our 
most sanguine expectations, orders and inquiries flowing in daily from 
all quarters, and very many from the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and 
other parts of Europe.—/Vewcastie Journal. 


€yess. 
PROBLEM No. 118, sy C.H.S8. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
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leaving the charch, with a fit of shive which sigh im off in a very short 
| ume. “He expired in the arms of hie wiloythe piston the celebrated pianist 
rard. > # 

Sin Francis Lawcey, Bart—tThe above high!y respected Baronet died on 

















Thursday last at his seat in Warwickshire. His death was most unexpected, as 
he was out yearn and apparently in the vigour of health on Tuesday last, Sir 
Francis was second son of Sir Robert Lawley (the fifth baronet), and in 1834 suc - 
ceeded to the baronetcy onthe death of his elder brother, Lord Wenlock. The 
late Baronet was a great personal friend of thie late Sir Robert Peel, of whom he 
was a great admirer and a staunch supporter, and in consequence of that fr endship 
was among the chosen few permitied to assist at the last solemn rites of that illus- 
trious statesman’s career. Sir Francis represented Warwickshire io the House 

of Commons in four Parliaments, but has not taken any active share in politics since 
the general electionot 1835. As a landlord he was highly revered by his teaantry 

on his estates in Warwickshire and Shropshire Tie baronetcy devolves on his 

brother, Lord Wenlock, who will inherit his large landed property. 


Cotonet GARLAND, K.H.— We have to record the demise of this distinguished 
officer, who expired onthe 17th instant at his temporary abode in the south of 
France. Thedeceased saw some rough service, and was the holder of a Water- 
loo and old war medal. He entered the service as ensign in 1805- Colonel Gar- 
land had been on the unattached list since 1825, He usually occupied a military 
chateau near er, known as Quatre Bras Couage. 


Captain BALDWIN.--On Saturday last Captain Baldwin, a well-known resi- 
dent of this town, expired. He had seen a great deal of service, and had recently 
received his medal, on which were several clasps. At the storming of Badaj 
he led next to the forlorn hope, and when inthe breach received aspent m . 
ballin his breast. At Aibuera he was also wounded. He was alsu at Salamanca, 
Vittoria and Waterloo.--[pswich Express. 

At Beauchamp, near Glocester, in the Hon. Henry Howard, aged 43.— 
Capt. Clepham and Commr. T. Burdwood, B.N.. both on the setired list As 
the residence of the Earl of Warwick in Carlton Gardens, Sarah Elizabeth Coun- 
tess Brooke and Cuuntess of Warwick, inher 65th year.—At Leeds, Mr. Joseph 
Bentley Leyland, sculptor. He die in the prime of life. The talent, tast: and 
execution displayed in the works of this eminent artist had already won for hima 
reputation but seldom attained in a provincial town. 
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A GENTLE! 


AN advertising on behalf of an accomplished and by Agr + lady, 
seeking a SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in a gentlemun’s y, ie desirous 
that thie notice should meet the eye of parents or gui ‘aos requiring a perso. competent 
to undertake such an Office. An xcquaintance with modern languages and music is of course 
understood. Ad /ress, post-paid, s.ating particulars, to Miss Margaret. Cameron, New 
York Post «fiiee, 

No objection to travel. mch 1—3t 





AN ENGLISH LADY is desirous of obtaining a situation as GOVERNESS for 
young chiudren, ia a vrivare Sais of aschoo!. Has no objection to going to the South, 
Or into the country. Apply at this office, 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LO3ST—With nctes explanatory and critical Edited by Prof 
J.R. d, 8vo, Edition with engravings, and 12mo. without plates. 

“The editor has prepared an edition in which all that is dark is made clear, by 
notes at the bottom of the pag‘, some of whicn notes are original and some selec In 
this way we have running thr ugh the book the criticiam of Addison, with select from 
oreen, Foan Brydges, stebbing, Hume, Kitts, Richar.\eon, Thyer, Pearce, and Haziitt.”— 





“ The edition before us is one of the most valuable extant.”—Buffalo Commer-ial, 
INDIA AND THE H!NDOOS—Being a popular view of the Geography, ,,istory, Gov- 
ronment , Manners, Customs, Literature, &c., of that ancient people. By the Rev. F. De W 
Ward 1 vol. 12mo 
~ A very interesting work, the production of a man ofacience and scholarship.”"—N. ¥ 


‘xpress. 
* A work of decided valve and interest”—N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 
FATHERS OF THE DESERT—An account of the origin and practice of Monkery, 
By Rev. Dr. H. Ruffher. 2 vols. 
“ This is a remarkable book. 
elligencer. 

“The work is the result of much labour and research, and is highly amusing as well ae in- 
structive "—Pittsburgh Preacher. 

REVERIE’ OF A BACHELOR,—By Ik Marvet. 4th edition. 

WILLIS’3 LIFE HERE AND THER E—I vol. 12mo, 24 “ 

DWIGHT’S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST—1 vol. 12mo. 2d edition. 

MRs. ELLET’3 DOMFSTIC HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 2d edition. 

DR. ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS-3 vols, 3: edition. 

MRS, GE (RGE’S QUEEN OF SPAIN—2 vols. 2d “ 

MARSwW’S REMINISCENCES OF CUNGRZSS—I vol. 3d edit'on. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

(late Baker & Scribner), 36 Park Row and 145 Nassa® streee, 


It is a work of greatresearch and learning.”—National In- 


jan 25--tf 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


REAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC FOR 1851.—Containinga View of the 
GSuldiog erect gin Hyde-Purk, and a tull account of every particular connected with 

the sme te Germany how 
of the Uratuiivus Hxwbpiiivus inv London, aud its priucip «1 Squares, Streets, Churches, Moau- 
ment:, Markets, &c.; with the Cab Fares, other intormation. Pub- 
lished by Russ and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishop e Street, London, the ce ebrated Perru- 
quiers. Perfumers, Hair Cutiers, Hair D er, General Agents, who undertake to execute 
on cowmissi ‘u orders fur every des ‘ription uf goods for parts of the world. Ross and 
So-s alsu solicit the atieation of persons residing abroad to the articl-s of theirqgwn manu- 
fecture; consisting of British and Foreign Perfumery (they having an establishment in 
France), every kind of Sap, Brushes, Dressing Cases, Strups, and Cutlery, inciudiag their 
“ Regisiered Guard Razr,” which prevents the possibility of any one cutting himeelf 





Y SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 117. 
White. Black, 

lh. Qtke Reh K tks Q [vest] 
2, BtoK ¢ch Q inter. 
3. P 10 Q Kt5ch K moves 
4. Biks Q ch K to B [best] 
¢. Bw Qbe | B, 
6. Kio KL8 K moves 
7. R tka 6 ch | K moves 
8. Rcheckmates 





Avmp. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieut. the Hon. A. Egerton, Grenadier Guards, extra Aide- 
de-Camp to the Karl of Eigin.—Lieut. Chambe:layne, of the W. I. Regt, Fort 
Adjuiant at the Bahamas. vice Morphy ; and Lieut. Ross, of the same Corps, Fort 
Adjutant at Honduras.—Capt. Bowers, 37th Foot, Aide-de-Camp to Mr. Higgin- 
sun, the Governor of Mauritius. ‘ 

Mepicat DePaRTMusT.—We have reason to believe that the successor co Sir 
James M‘Grigor is at last decided on, and that Dr. Smith, who has so long acted 
as Director-General, will be the officer appointed, with the rank of Inspector. Ge- 
neral, and the pay, to include all allowances, to be 1,200/ per annum. If this ar- 
rangement is carried into eff+ct, a saving of 800/. a year willbe made. The rank 
of Director-Geueral is to be abolished —U. 8. Gazette. 

Lisut-Gen TRevOR.—We are glad in being ale to contradict the report of 
the death of Lieutenant-General the Hon Henry Otway Trevor, C.B., Colonel of 
the 31st Regiment, but we find that he is suffering from severe iilness.— bid. 


Navy. 


Pos emai be Commander Lt. F. L. Barnard, first of the Prince Regent, 


ApPorntmENTS.—Lt. F. A. Egerton to be flag Lt. to Commodore Martin.—Mr. 
Janes W.M. Ashby, clerk of the Arrogant, has been appvintea acting secretary 
to Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour, the new commander-in-chief on the North 
American and West India station; but we believe we are correct when we state 
that Mr. Jeans, now serving with the Karl of Dun lonald in that capacity, will con 
tinue to discharge the same duties under the new Admiral, and Mr. Ashby will 
actas chiefclerk in the wflice, and thus be eligible for promotion to the rank of pay- 
master and purser whenever a vacancy occurs.—U. 8. Gazette. 

ACCIDENT ON BuaRD H. M.S.“ Cantiops.”—A serious accident occurred on 
the 4th ult,on board her Majesty's frigate Calliope, 26, Captain Sir J. Everard 
Home, Bart., C. B., in Hiamoaze. She was about to be towed into the Sound, had 
slipped froin her moorings, and was attached to a buoy near the flag ship Impreg- 
nable, lying under the Ovelisk. One end of a towing warp wasfastened to an iron 
builer on board the steam-tug Avon, and several turns of the cther end were passed 
round the capstan on the upper deck of the Calliope, but the pauls of the capstan 
were notadjusted. When the Avon went ahead, the sudden jerk on the capat 


whiie shaving, Artrapilat for dyeing the hair of any required shate, and their unrivalled 
assorimeut of Uraamental Hair of «ll kinds fur »oth ladies and gentlemen. Any orders re- 
ceived by them promptly attended to, and if of £20 value and upwards will be executed at 
the wholesale pr ce but a remi‘tance with it indisoensable, and they undertake that nothing 
but first-class goods shall be sent, for which their name is a sufficient guarantee, ha’ 
been established nearly a century. Price of the Almanac 6d, with the usual allowance to 
the trade; to be had by order of all bovkseliers and news euders throughout the 
Address— Ross and Sons, 119 and 1.0, Bishopsgate Street, fen 


BORROW'S NEW WORE, 
LAVENGRO. 

LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gipsy and the Priest. By George Borrow, Author of 
Tue Gigses ia 3pria,” “ The Bible in Spain,” etc. 1 Vol. 12mo. with Portrait, 

“ Mr. Borrow is an artist, without being artificial ; he “keeps curiosity alive by having 
somethiug in his inkstand: he kaows when to stop; and when his proposed object is ob- 
tained, he leaves well atone and neither dilates curacoa nor laughs at his own jo 
lets them tell by tueir own force, and passes on to something else, as if u ous of the 
effect produced, or that we are dying to knuwa little more. such skeichea must Please, 
sin the imagination of the reader is busy in filing them up, according to each individuaPs 
rae ene ow ae has mad sy ted yer a rememb -r, yettotell! H-shus been a life, 
one day of wich is more crow: an is the 10urseure years’ vegeiation of a 
alderman ?— Edinburgh Review, “ ° eee 


SECOND LOVE: or, the Worsld’s Opinion. 
Martha Martell 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Nos, XLII. and XLII. Price Gcents each. No 
XLI. furwarded per Atlantic, will be issued as soon as received. 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. A Romantic History. By Prof. Theodore Irving 
1 vol. i2mo., uniform withthe worksof Washington Irving. 

WING AND WING. By J. Fenimore Cooper. The authur’s revised edition. 

MRS. COWDE + CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPBARE. With beautiful en 
gravinys on steel. Part Il.—The Thane’s Daughter. 





| Sketches of Society in New York.] By 





E & CO., Makers . Grand, Semi Grand, 
fF. BROWNE & q and Impervers and Six Octave 
J * Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295° Brosdway. : 

J. F. BROWNE woald calithe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collectiun he has for sake, comprising every bo ine AL étyleand finish. From 
bison experience in the first establi in Enrope, he is to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tome, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
eaasenn Ds thom pare See ee are aoe pres ae 
by the frst authors, ved on the arrival of the Orders for any piece c: 2 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





caused it to revolve with frightful velocity, and, asthe capstan bars were not se- 
cured by swifters and pins, they flew about destructively in all directions amon 
the olficers and crew. Captain tho me received several bruises about the head a 
ody ; an assistant surgeon and a quarcermaster were severely injured, and a ma- 
rine had his ear cutoff. Signals were instantly made to the diferent ships in com- 
mission, from which the surgeons promptly attended. Some 18 in all were hurt, 
and it was found necessary to pa Sir Everard Home and five others to the Royal 
Naval Hospital. Tae frigate was in conseqaence of the accident replaced at her 
moorings. A later account states that the accident tuok place Ie after she was in 
tow, and when they were about to round a transporting buoy off Cremhill Itthen 
becaine necessary to pay off from the warp. round the capstan, leaving the second 
warp fixed; and, it is stated, that while doing so oue of the menat the capstan fell, 
and, this throwing the others into confusion, the force of the steam-tug overpowered 
them, and the accident took place as before described. So great was the projectile 
force of the revolving capstan, that one of the bars struck the mizenmast a consid- 
erable height from the deck. 
The pres znt condition of the wounded at the Royal Naval Hospital is as follows: 
—Captain sir J. Everard Home—Severe wound in the head. Going on favourably 
and will probably be able to resume active cuminand of tae Calliope in abuut four. 
teendays. Mr. Nettleton, Assistant Surgeon—Aimputation below the knee in the 
Royal Naval Hospital, on Monday afternoon, February 3, at four o'clock, by Dr. 
e. A very severe case, Present condition favourable. Knowland, Quarter. 
master—Fraciure of cranium. Most dangerots condition, and not likely to recover. 
John Oxford, Marine —Contused face. Recovering. M. Jenkins, A. B., contused 
leg, and James Dominy, contused thigh, are likely wo do weil. 


Obituary. 


Srontint.—The Patrie announces the death of the illustrious Spontini, the 
composer of Lz Vestale, ot Fernand» Cortez, and of several other operas. He 
died at esi, in the Romin Stites, his uative place, whither he had gone to pass 
the winter, in the Lope of esiablishing his health. He insisted on aueuding Di- 








vine service, notwitustanding the severity of the weather; and was seized, on 


OR LIVERP NITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt 
J JI. Comsteck.— Stwamship wil) depart with the Mails fur Europe, positively, on 
Wednesday, Marca 5th att2 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Caza! street. 
. No berth secured uneib paid for, 
All jetters and papers Must pass throu 


the Post Office 
For freight or passage, having accommuuations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5% Wall strees 


Positively n> freight will be received on board after Mondey evening, March 3d. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail March 19th. 


NW. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 1'2 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from Londen and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, «od GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau. 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and cther eminent Arusts. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFO33SE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fins impressions from the o plate envraved by DURAND, for Col 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NRW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
SPEAMBUATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and GU 4ARD LINES 

Also. Just Published, « series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraite of the a:imals in harnese, or undrr the saddle, and 
record of their best performances On the Course, For particulars see advertisement. 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS FRAMED in a euperior manner, in every variety of style, at short gotice, and on 


rease-nable terins. 
to be fund io this cowatry, suitable for 
* feb 1—3m 





Tv 


Also, the lirgest collection of ¢ Lit! 
couutry trade or exportation, many having i in taree languages. 
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THE WORLD’ ART-UNION: 
DER THE MANAGEMENT OF NEW yorkK NION COMPANY — 
Incorporated by the Legisiature of York. pach subecrber 
publish a magnificent engraving of the interior of the Great W. World's | - Fate suberibers 
copy of really worth more than 
ion and back, and $10 to Ry ay 
there The subscription lict is fag rapidiy, and asthe sand $18 to'pey expenses wii 
in appl. for shares. Funds current at the 
lace from whence sent, taken at per, and remittances by inail willbe at the company’s risk, 
all ictters must be prepaid. ba cag one me ined gap S, will be enritled to ten 
hares or turher particulars may be obtained on tion personally or by 
‘said leiter, at the Gunanalan Uffice, No 50 WALL STREET, w York. feb 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


R THE CURE b's A COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
UGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 

Among the io discoveries Science has made in this ‘ion to facilitate the busi- 
ness of } increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human existence, none 
ean be named of more real value to mankind, than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
ing A Ars. A vast trial of its virmes throughout this broad + sovetey, has proven beyond a 

con es BO mee no mardee s or combination of medicines yet kno eo surely control and 
varieties of gang?! disease which —— hitherto ev ep from our midst 





end thowsende ey , there abundant reason to believe a 
fake n fe A aa 
tions of the Jun apete ine will not admit us to ¥ proportion of the cures 


pom wy by ne ue, Dut ar weal the fo bewien Be tes eyinlous te smmagrad men, tn My a 
further enquiry to pote. jar will always be pleased ad 
nish free, wherein are perticulars, sal olcauis aaa proof of these Pe-hd 


From the mn College, the celebrated Paariaeon HICHCOOK. 


“James C. A ir: dy mas wan pes DB Pectoralin my own case of 
Bronchitis, am stitution, that it itlean ont 
for the relief of wee Crouchial difficulties, If my opinion as to its superior ¢c 


ter can be ofany , you are at liberty to use it as you tnink proper. 
Epwarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 
ah arr oT en 
r of 
Socievies Socleues cf Ameries and Europe. Da 


“L the Pectoral an admirable composition from ofthe best articles in 
ine Matera be GhoryFecorl very effective remedy for the clase of diseases it ls intended to 


ire Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1849. 
MAS PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used ihe Cherry Pec 
toral with wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 
From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 
Saco, Me., April 26, po. j 
n my 


ie J.C. D. Ayer, Lowell —Dear Sir : I am now constantly using your Seeder Pectoral in 
and prefer it to any other medicine for pulmonary compleints. *rom nate eg 
ofmany severe cases, | am a it will cure coughs, colds, and disea-es of the lungs, 
as 1 ies to dodaeee all other remedies. 
ly recommend its use in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 
rentapanebe for thet disease. 
Res iy yours, I. S. Cusuman, M.D 
PR way te She by JAMES C. AYER, Prac'ical Chemist, Lowell, Mess., ond pat) by 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND 


SCOTLAND. 


Dee ie from £1 upwards, on sale, which will be cashed in any part of the United King- 
also, packages of all descriptions forwarded to any of Europe, by 


EDWARDS, SANFORD & CO. 





At ADAMS & CO?S,, 16 Wail Street. 


FURNITURE FOR SALB, 
AND HOUSE TO RENT. 
forniture of the two-and-a-half story house, Nc. 88 West 11th Street. is for sale 
vey te Sao be a 
wo pean in us’, and was made by one of the best 


less than t 
- 4 bE 4 py till 2 
ire at this Office. feb 15 


PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


TS33 PESRPMOKED ++ reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can 
plied with the Range, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at short notice. by leaving tok 
Orders at 95 5 sixun Avense. or 402 Washington Street, 





3 


: 


i 





CHARLES LOWTHER, 
— Ist of sectier.we he ag ete found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, )and 131 ie 





OHN W. 8S. HOWS—PROFE3SOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL- 

lege, he withdrawn any connexion with rial duties, is now enabled to en- 

ly panes number of fe te ¢ Pupils. MP rofessions) students and others, 

of name on | Sey Tower os bin race ge styl may nee 

ished with terms, &c application ows. ome. Place 
d door from Bleecker Street. , 








FULLY inform their friends and the public, that they have removed f, 
lishment, 319 B Broadway, p An of Enel ee 


GAS FIXTURES, 


French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and Modern Orna- 
ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in every re- 
spect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterng ~ 
Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery , 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble ac. dee? 2m 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EPPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Physicians has 
Ae eres orons, the Medical Profession of this city the following tnstimonial of I 


3 le tri a will mot fail to con’ most incredulous of its efficacy. 
OY tb T. Dexton i M. iD, Professor of 


, &e. 
cases prescribed the icine which pre- 
bear my testimony in its favour. 0% 


am to 
been a esideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


Belzer Aperio 
“In those cases where there is an excese of acid in the stomach and- 


, Costiveness, gn ek Seltaee ye in 
le remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
many cases, however, in which I have administered 
e readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
with which it may be ad ,» and peut 
lic, give it aclaim to general notice which its intrinsic 
[Signed | GEORGE a; DEXTER, M. 
No. 63 Warren street, N. a 
York, March lst, 1848. 
Mr. James Tarrant.” 
and sold eer rey or Laura PARR ARs, Druggist and Apotheca- 


BP oy Greenwich 
for sale at 110 ye 10 Astor Hones. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece Le 31 Raggy a Baltimore. red. Brown 


Philadelphia. fe abe harleston. Savannah & 
Co. 40 ome st., New Sak. oe and b principal druggists throughout the United Staets, 
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THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


NE. PAINTINGS Tro he Rigen from Europe, ameng which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
bier, a work of Art class. 

The —ae oleae the obove school, has received many additions, 

on hy oa : two a wer or” of the fog yarn ce Ereadwey, 

ween ving @ rince streets, from clock clock Admiss 

Jeansn Tickets 50 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2 cts. 








AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its only authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money toany part of England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 
Agent of the Bank, for large or small sums, payable at sight,on any of the Branch Estab- 
ishments of tue Nati nal Bank in Ireland. 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 


Bank of 
The Provincial England, Yon Uae Sant 


District Bank 
South Wales Dis ‘fal Santi Compan innate 
Bovon and ng Company, SSeS 
commer tem the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 


to er a 
The Subscriber will alse receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 

_ Cc. E HABICHT,%4 WallStreet, New York 










LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON. GEQ 
° BY LANIER AND SON. 
_NBW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 


GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 





feb 15—ly 





BNGLISH WaxX NIGHT MORTARS. 
burn Sand 10 hours, from ALEX. BARCLAY & Lond smal! lot just 
T ss DELLUC C£ Ov. toa SO at Broadway. 250 4th Avene, 
of Lamp, the best and pieasantest oil in use. For sale by the gallon of 
* FINE PERFUMERY. 
DELLUC & CO. have received from Paris and London, a select invoice of ore 


for season, such as Pate d’ 
ams ‘ a Amandes au Miel, Farine de 


a eee By also. 
of Lu , ards ofspitcrontpodumsen ‘Pome “Black 
* Windoor und Bags, a sarge ansoriment of Perf Poreale t 
Ey) yay, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, corner 2th street. “ioe? 


1 





HIS yh ty to grant Assu Lr 
Dio cel iti Ay 9 A A yt 














ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BoSitrs HYFERION ter RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
"ati timation tech Ww hed Ce One andes nS rmed teine toe eal of aan 


Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
reparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensi 
ased in my family, and they give it the decided nce over all other composi! 
It beautifies the hair, clears the skin of all impurities, without 
any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently the result of 
compounds. * * * WLISLOW LEWIS. 
tee Siapepastle ptinle ter ho Ladies, as it keeps the hair in ploce caf on, and the 
# pak pS dad free from daudriff and scurf. For children, it lays the foundation 
7 


BOGLE#’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING 

This d l ar icle is totally different and far superior to an: invented for shav- 
ing. The base uf a derived from the Amelie, or * soap ot Cabiornia, article used 
the natives of that county for washing, and 


Mr. Wm. Bogle, —Sir : The 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 

Eradicating Tans, ples, other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 

vas a WET o ramei Zonciees & Protestng oe hte Some the hot suns of summer 

bei bey of winter, and is the most fragrant and delicious article tc be found at the 


i 
& 


All the above articles have stood the test of the strictest in and are warranted 
superior to an: 7 ; but, if not found to prove so, on the money, in al) 
—ome saree WILLIAM BOOLE, Proraseron, 

To. salts Cites ti eeany Genin Coens to eth Sate 

be also, of the P: 
ad Canadas. march 2—ly 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKING-GLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
English, French and German Engravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
NO. 353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Messrs. W'lliams & Stevens have pleasure in announcing the completion of ts 
in London and Paris, TWAS assortment of requisite materials for the it, the 


of the 
Their Stock yin sore and coming to band by late arrivals, com achoice from 
partment, selected in person specially, with the vice of the first 
geteee'p cosh of these yy onthe most favourable terms, is confidently recom- 
mended both in of quality and price. 
From their ——s don n of Studies may be chogen the latest and euperior works of f Ciums 
ere, '» re 
Se: Berret saan Vad ollie of the A of the Authurs on Art. From their mate- 
satan aapiaee eC of 


ass, both English and French, 


me 





Crayon Papers of all tints and several quali- 








Oil Colors, in tubes, . 
1 Cake and Moist colours, 
Conte one Crayons lack white, and coloured in boxes Jige for 
= ae eee | Flowers, Figures, and Land- 
red Past ons, with paper 
Woods ‘and ¢ China a =, Colours tn 
Hog Hair, Fitch, Sable, Camels’ Hair, and i Blocks and Books for Oil and 
other Brushes, 
Ma! soneaiheal base —— 
Paintin, and Varnishes, B: »nze Powd 
Modelilng ‘T Tools, ‘Luble and other 


yf London and Bristol ae — Stools, Canes, Umbrellas, 


Boards and a 
wie English and fine French Draw- | Juvenile Colours and Colour B »xes. 
og Papers, 
t facilities enable them to import to order, any Work on Art, or any class of 


Art Manufactures, afforded by the Euro market, 
tw The usual consideration afforded reand Institutions. oct 12—3m 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co co 


HE gersn 6 STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, 
T vender, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York. Hace 
and Southam? ton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 

Franklin .. Cemmty.. coseeses Feb. 8] Franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt March 8 | Hamboldt os « April 9 
Franklin oe Apel 5 has ot 
Humboldt sees y %| Humboldt core June 4 
Franklin tose May 31} Franklin eee July 2 
Humboldt cece June 2 Humboldt eoee July % 
Franklia sees Juiy 2/| F. eee Aug. 27 
Humboldt . Aug. 23/| Humboldt ™ 
Franklin « Sept. 20| Franklin oece 2 
Humboldt eee, @ Oct. 18) Humboldt deve Nov. 1) 
Franklin ” J Nov. 15) Franklin cece Dee, 17 
Humboldt ooee % Dec. ig}> 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen eac 
- : P y h, are 


not surpassed cr comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their acco 
ge CE at ene 
Pp on ng and returning, U offer TS 
okt choanligts over tny sihel lide in the econom: $ ster ing 
Price of passage from New York 10 Southampton or eer sreceecececes IM 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .....c0scessecsecseseceesenseecle 850 
He goenzed wall paid for. 
ex 


For freight ty ane apoly 
" MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 


WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Sonton 





JTBE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
muda and St, Thomas on Saturday, 8th of March, 185], precisely at 12 0’clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda. ...+.....0c0-sseseerecees O85 
Do do St. Thomas....c.csccsccscesecseess 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will wke t. A to 
dec 2) vied Poly E, CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


Tike BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 












aw, York and Li direct; and between Boston and Liverpoo 
land and receive Mails and Passengers. - ad nis ba ened 
— Captains, 
seeee 6. Lott pati ccnsse- amnenaeenen -B. Jugina 
Canada... -Wm. 
” | Cambria. secseeececeescoeed. Lelteh 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 











BITIER. cc cccccccc-ssccccccce: 
Europe... .cesccesecscceees 
Cc = Ce “ 
eoeeccccceseescs soe "New York. venrenl eee Sapelt geh « 
EEE copesceunsoncangnnatttitanstnerenens i = siceeees April 30th, 
ASIB.. ce eeecesecsecseesses NOW VOrK...+..005. Wednesday..........May 7th, “ 
Passage in fret cabin from New York or Boston to ae > eneseaanernntt ooo S10 
do me second do do do GO. ces rccccccccercccect® 
Prolgttet will be ep fo fay Lee beyond for personal expenses. 
reiglt c on specie an amount for 
An exper'enced surgeon on board, 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


E. OURARD, J 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in ¢ 
goods. Through bills of lading are p in Havre to New for: es Bria 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the above ste 
eA .)- A fy ghtby amers from Liverpool wiil 





THE WORLD'S FAIR.—To let at Resting, within an hours’ ride by railway of 

i and well furnished house, conta large drawing, dining, 
breakfast, and waiting rooms, seven bedrooms, and convenient ki 8, pantries, sculleries, 
pee Also, a large garden. the house is close by the Raliway Station, which connecis Read- 


withe ery fE 
or tent Tin Eee: 1g Childs, Harlem, New York, or to Samuel Child’s 
Esq., The Forbury, jan 3—6 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


BROADWAY. 


T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected ged Liheony, both for reference and 
circulation va oe and cay aoe ae coon liberally sup- 


periodicals and ne 
ee  *--)- hove the privilege of "intreducing strangers as readers to the 
‘The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable or share, with an annual charge 
ot Gt, wide ny bo onmsmnated flor $75, Toad Cotocing the share s 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for 1 te vray ~All R 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Kwpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THs Wipow anp THE OarHax.” 
# LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 











John J. Palmer, Zoantng C. Tucker, 

James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 

George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 

Samuel 8. Howland, bert J. Dillon, 

William Van H Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Aquila G. os J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE, 

Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON, 

George M. Thacher oy Seaver, 

Israel Whitney, ‘ | ae Brigham 

Franklin Dexter, A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliot 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets contai the rates of premium, prospectus, examples. of agents, medi- 
cal examiners and Antual Rapor rt of 1949, &C., can be bad free of charge, On epplicetinn a 
ont capital is | invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
ee a always to the Assured in cases of disputed claime 
it Furey dpcare clivted, cher cach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Fortis herefier aseured may 20 off so effecta Policy which hott Gon any time to a 
loan of one-half the annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
Medical Examiners attend at one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall at the 
fee ee Se “tn communications to Peastss eas 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen:, 
jan 5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


see in whee ey 


Mifablee be been calculated from the most accurate data; 
tees bos prey cain and the high rate of interest that. on Be Sompeng le 
to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interes cn 
on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any to admit of. 
pn ty Let of i roctigts and capenditare ls annually published by the Company and 
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Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
e. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarter’ Age. Annual | Hf. Year! 
‘e | zretinn. | Peemiaet Premium “i Premi | Preujum, Fremont 
8. {2ead Z2eada/2Z2se 4/2 8 @ 
2 117 4 019 1 0 9 26 [91 015 4 a ae 
25 22 9 . 2 on 3 3 1l4 7/01 | 23 
30 29 383/15 012 10 3O 20 2 . a 00 6 
% |2% 7/181 ol 9 264)1 8 8] oi2 j 











THOMAS M. SIMONS, eae | ; 


38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April 1250. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


pr | RR ee niente 
PACIFIC....0.ccccsccsscesevccsesesecesveccessecsecs+es Capt, Nye, 
ARCTIC .occrcccccccreee secceseccessecessecscsssece.s, Capt, Luce. 
BALTIC.. ...cseccsesceccecctecscveccseresseseccesensess Capt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC .....cceccccsscsnscececeeeecees seseccseceees Capt. Grafton 


Raving bom bald built sy contract expressly for Goverment service vee th care 


bas boon tion, as also in their En, and speed. 
~~ —IA 4 passengers are for « 

seni ot from New Y to Li 1, $130. 
Roome $325. From Saewpes ALN ye = 

py Se surgeon will each 
No berthcan be secured until paid for. » 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 


cinaive use of extra size 











From New York F I 
ednesday... c+ sesene ily ING | Baturdayaesse Bstrensy 1th ada 
Wodnesday...March... . Saturday..... ‘days 
Wed inesday. .April... eee ond, ed | Saturday.. March....°00 00 JJeuh, “ 
Wednesday.. “APH coo oo s0said « Saturday. cies+Mareh. ccs .. 22d, § 
freight or passage, appl 
or ; PPEDWARD ,K, COLLINS, No. 96 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
BROWN & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 why Tn ES Yor, i London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard 
he owners of these ships will not be co for Gold, Silver, oan & ita Jon 
hing A Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, the value 


dry, Fyecons Stones, or 
thereof there 


ressed. 
After the first yg ril next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from RAverpoo! 
will be materially reduced. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 

, Soupeieere rafter A the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
or 

the ships to succeed each 


from each port on the ng? lith, 16th, and 26th of & moath, 
in the following order, viz. wy _ 
ge new York From Liverpool. 
. .. July 1...Nov. ‘Ss ev. 8 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
16...» »..\6|Jan 1.-May 1..-Sept 1 
¥ te 


eeepeeve Bl ooeesll.cceees © ccee ot 













emaatin Pamaey piven sey il}.. eeegeee 
sececee 16 .ceeees I waseseee]6| Feb. a June foattet. 1 
oos008B oe oe 


. Oct v6.0 00018. « spe 
7" onccccecs Th cco cee eH: +.26.. ; 
eg LI 16] Lape ang Bee 
socereeeDBcccccccceMilvoesessAbe evcccdli.es. 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 
Perience. ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in Bey: of pant ang No] 
Convenience, and they are furnished with eve Seccription of stores of the best kind. Puac 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strict) adhered to. 
Price of pemagete L ive B. ceccespecctesndoctee 


Agents for ships West Point. Weterloc’ Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N, Y. 
A. TAYLOR & oO. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, wees, Henry 3 sTON 60, 7 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool 
Agents oe, shined Manhattan, evens, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 


Webb, and 
GOODHUE & or CG. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo! kei 
LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE ri AND 2TH OF EVERY MONTH 
composed of the wy ships, which will suc 
are 


















they mom the 13th 
York on the 8th and of Lond: 

sedan ie eet oe een al roa 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

New York. PA 

»new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan 8\June 28, Oct, 28, Feb. 23 
" aaluly 13, Nov. 13, March 13 
~ ory ™ © Feb. a) - oS . eae 
Sere fee Pt ht ee Roe ay f 

n een, ROW, riew Id Aug. 8, Dec. ro April Py a uy 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24, * 2aOct, 13, Feb.13, June 13 


These are all of the first class, and are bE La able and experienced 
Great care willbe be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, 5 Storee, ke., ore © the best descr; 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
pak yey Neither the captains nor nor owners of these these packets Writ be responsible fir letters 
or packages, sent by them, unless of are signed . AP 
to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
fuly 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO.. Lon ios 
PACKBTS FOR HAVRB. 


acces LINE.—The following ships will eave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
lst of each month, as follows :— 

















8T. DENIS 
Follansbee, master. 
ST. NICHOLAS, 
Everleigh, master. ° uly, 
Ist October........++++ lath Hevember, 
BALTIMORE, lst March..,.......0++ ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. ist July ...... sas = 16th August 
ist November . 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. A 16th May, 
Willard, master. nate ion ene 
They are al! first cluss rr York built veente! provided with all requisite articles for thé 
comfort and convenience of passengers and communion by men of experience in th? 


trade. The price of paren is $100 without wines or li 


Goods sent to the willbe orwarded free charg bx those actually 
neurred. BOYD CH OREN, Ag nts, 
aug 24 alls 
a 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 














